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Some Revolutionary Changes Anticipated 


Public Schools 1n the Decade Ahead 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION BRANCH STAFF, 
U.S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


In School Life 


J HE decade just past may well 
become known as the period when 
the United States reawakened to 
the importance of education. The 
country increased its efforts to pro- 
vide facilities and staff, not only 
to accommodate the mounting en- 
rolments but to improve the quali- 
ty of education generally. 

But the decade ahead promises 
even more dramatic changes in the 
public schools, By 1969-70 there 
will be nearly 32 million pupils in 
grades kindergarten through eight, 
15 percent more than the 28 mil- 
lion in 1959-60. There will be 12.4 
million in grades 9-12, or 47.5 per- 
cent more than in 1959-60. And if 
college enrolments maintain the 
present rate of increase, the total 
number will nearly double present 
enrolment and will represent about 
44 percent of all 18-to-21-year-olds 
in the country. 

Everyone, in all areas of educa- 
tion, will be affected to some de- 
gree by the changes that will occur 
in the next decade. One area that 
is expected to experience dramatic 
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Reported from School Life, XLII 
(January 1961), 5-11. 


change is that of school facilities. 
Predictions based on population 
and school enrolment indicate that 
the United States will need 600,- 
000 additional classrooms and re- 
lated facilities in the 1960's. De- 
sign and use of these facilities will 
be influenced by the following fac- 
tors: 

1. Acceleration and _ improve- 
ment in state agencies’ services to 
local districts, particularly in the 
interest of long-range educational 
planning, and the coordination of 
federal, state, and local efforts to 
provide the needed schools. 

2. Technological developments 
in construction methods, engineer- 
ing, building materials, and the 
manufacture of school equipment. 

3. Research and experimentation 
in building design. 

4. Socioeconomic influences on 
the size and number of school dis- 
tricts, the organization and size of 
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each school, the methods of financ- 
ing school-construction programs 
and other educational services. 

5. Instructional innovations, in- 
cluding various teacher-student ra- 
tios, team teaching, educational 
television, machine teaching, and 
other technological developments 
in instruction. 


CONSTRUCTION CHANGES 


It is expected that the fore- 
going influences will produce the 
following changes in construction 
and use of facilities: 

School buildings will have more 
flexibility. Space will be adaptable 
to changing teaching methods and 
varying scheduling patterns. Walls 
will be easily movable, permitting 
rooms to be divided or expanded. 
It will be possible to subdivide au- 
ditoriums into instructional areas of 
various sizes, thereby increasing the 
use of auditorium space by as much 
as 90 percent. 

School facilities will be more ex- 
tensively used for both school and 
community activities. Trends to- 
ward a longer school year, a longer 
school day, more adult-education 
programs—all these will increase the 
use of school facilities. Community 
groups will use school facilities 
more and more for recreation, 
meetings, and projects. 

School planners and architects 
will make significant changes in 
school-building design. In large 
cities, where land costs are high, 
there are likely to be schools with 
underground gymnasiums, auditor- 
iums, civil-defense shelters, auto- 


mobile parking, and towers for in- 
struction, utilities, and general ser- 
vice facilities. There will be other 
innovations, such as: 

1. The windowless school, arti- 
fically lighted and mechanically 
ventilated. 

2. The “school in the round,” 
which requires less building ma- 
terial, less corridor space, and gives 
each classroom more outside glass 
than conventional buildings. 

3. Movable rooms made up of 
modular sections. These are easily 
assembled and disassembled, can 
be set up singly or in clusters, and 
are comfortable, functional, and 
architecturally pleasing. 

4, Small neighborhood schools 
for young children (in some com- 
bination of grades kindergarten 
through three) in heavily populat- 
ed areas. These will eliminate need 
for transportation service and, since 
they do not require large gymnas- 
iums, auditoriums, and cafeterias, 
will not require large sites. 

School buildings will be planned 
and constructed for conversion to 
nonschool use. Urban schools that 
are abandoned as a result of out 
migration or changes in land use 
will be convertible to office, fac- 
tory, warehouse, or other business 
and industrial use at minimum cost. 

Buildings for joint occupancy 
will be constructed in heavily pop- 
ulated urban and suburban areas. 
These buildings will include dwell- 
ing units and school, or business of- 
fices and school. A tall apartment 
building, for example, will have 
families living on the upper levels 
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and their small children attending 
school on the lower levels. As the 
need for space in the primary 
grades decreases, space freed can 
be converted into dwelling units. 
If more school space is required, 
the process can be reversed. This 
will eliminate idle or waste space 
and prevent overcrowding 
classrooms. Schools located near 
business districts can share build- 
ings with stores, offices, and other 
types of business compatible with 
the operation of a school. 

The school environment for both 
teachers and students will be more 
pleasant and comfortable. Year- 


will 


round air conditioning will become : 


more common, lighting will be im- 
proved, furnishings will be more 
attractive, and instructional] equip- 
ment will be practical, functional, 
and easy to use. 

School-plant operating costs will 
increase. Factors will be the main- 
tenance of complicated equipment 
and the increased consumption of 
electricity for improved lighting 
and for electrically operated de- 
vices and equipment. 

School buildings will be more 
efficiently and economically con- 
structed. Modular design, repeti- 
tive use of component parts, new 
and faster construction techniques, 
and improved building materials 
will all be a part of the new effi- 
ciency. 


STAFF CHANGES 


And now, turning our attention 
to the people who will be working 
with these facilities, what changes 
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can we expect to take place within 
the professional staff? 

Both size and quality of the staff 
in educational institutions will be 
affected by society's demands in 
the 1960's. Standards will be 
raised for training and selection, 
for performance and growth, not 
only because society demands these 
improvements but because the pro- 
fession will take on more respon- 
sibility for seeing improvements 
made. This increased acceptance 
by the profession of responsibility 
for its own excellence may be the 
most significant contribution of the 
decade to development and utili- 
zation of staff. 

The quality of the candidates for 
instructional positions will be sub- 
stantially higher. A greater pro- 
portion of college graduates will 
be attracted to education as a re- 
sult of improved professional stand- 
ards and conditions, including a 
better reward system. 

Major changes will be made in 
the reward system, including sal- 
ary, fringe benefits, and other com- 
pensations. As the several profes- 
sional duties in the teaching situa- 
tion become more clearly differen- 
tiated and the number of special- 
ized positions is increased, profes- 
sional and nonprofessional respon- 
sibilities will be more clearly de- 
fined. Opportunities for growth and 
advancement will rise sharply. 

Greater reliance will be placed 
on objective measures in recruit- 
ment and selection of staff. Such 
measures will materialize from cur- 
rent research into prediction of suc- 
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cess. Use of these measures will 
be stimulated by the larger number 
of specialized positions for which 
requirements can be carefully de- 
lineated. 

The teacher-class as the basic 
unit of the instructional program 
will be severely scrutinized. Ad- 
vances in curriculum development 
and instructional materials and 
methods will necessitate the use of 
specialists and more flexible sched- 
ules from grades 1 through 12. 

The total program of personnel 
administration will be more highly 
organized. Although many person- 
nel functions will be decentralized, 
the development and coordination 
of system-wide policies, paralleling 
a carefully planned program of 
personnel administration, will be 
centralized. 

The current emphasis on im- 
provement of preparation programs 
for school administrators will be in- 
tensified. The characteristics of 
sound, programs will be more 
clearly defined and the early iden- 
tification and recruitment of po- 
tentially successful administrators 
will be more organized. 

Fewer members of the profes- 
sional staff will be trained in pub- 
lic teachers colleges. The change 
of teachers colleges to state col- 
leges will be accelerated, and ‘by 
1970 there will be few public 
teachers colleges left. Educators 
will be trained in institutions that 
prepare people for other profes- 
sions, too. 

Organized and systematic in- 
service education programs for pro- 


fessional staff will be developed. 
Because of the rapid additions to 
knowledge in all fields and the 
scrutiny being given to teaching 
methods, educators will not long 
find their preservice training ade- 
quate. To maintain professional 
status, educators will regularly par- 
ticipate in many types of in-service 
education programs. 

In general, the forces which in 
the 1950’s gave impetus to inquir- 
ies into what is to be taught in the 
schools and how it should be taught 
will grow stronger in the 1960's; 
and there will he an intensive ex- 
amination of curriculum, organi- 
zation, instructional technology, 
and the use of staff. Many commu- 
nities may well lengthen the school 
day to eight hours for intermedi- 
ate and secondary grades, and the 
school year to 200 days for all. 
Summer sessions will become in- 
creasingly common as a means of 
expanding and improving pro- 
grams. Education will be extended 
both upward and downward: there 
will be more kindergartens, more 
community colleges, and more pub- 
licly supported technical schools 
and junior colleges. 

Above all, the people of the 
United States will increasingly rec- 
ognize that no nation can be 
stronger than the sum total of the 
capabilities of its citizens, and that 
education is the key to the devel- 
capabilities. And 


opment of those 
the idea will gain ground that edu- 
cation is a matter of national inter- 
est and should be financed by the 
entire national economy. e 





Results, Advantages, 
and Problems 


Team Teaching 


Rospert H. ANDERSON 


In NEA Journal 


A present there are about 100 
communities throughout the United 
States engaged in one form or an- 
other of team teaching; hundreds 
of other communities are known to 
be planning toward it. 

Though team teaching is new in 
a certain sense, it is actually an 
outgrowth of trends and move- 
ments in this and other centuries, 
rooted particularly in previous sys- 
tems of deploying personnel and 
arranging pupils’ daily programs. 

The essential ingredients of team 
teaching are not only cooperation 
and collaboration in planning and 
presentation of the program, but 
also the assignment of specific 
leadership and responsibility to 
career-oriented teachers of super- 
ior training and competence. Com- 
munication among the staff is also 
required by the definition of each 
person’s role. In many so-called 
“team” enterprises, what actually 
exists is merely a voluntary federa- 
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tion of sovereign teachers enjoying 
a cooperative-collaborative _ rela- 
tionship, but within which no one 
can be held accountable for per- 
formance of the program. 

Specifically, a teaching team is 
a group of several teachers (usual- 
ly between three and six) jointly 
responsible for planning, carrying 
out, and evaluating an educational 
program for a-group of children. 
For example, a team may consist of 
four elementary teachers, sharing 
about 3500-4000 square feet of 
classroom space and working with 
about 115 children. 

One of the teachers might be a 
specialist in science and mathemat- 
ics, another in language arts, a 
third in social studies, and a fourth 
in the creative arts. While each 
specialist might take leadership for 
planning and perhaps for a major 
share of the teaching in his area of 
special competence, all four teach- 
ers would be involved in the total 
instructional program, and_ there 
would not be departmentalization 
in the usual sense. 

One of the four, on the strength 
of special qualifications and train- 
ing, would be designated as team 
leader with responsibility for over- 
all program coordination. 

Since team teaching is still in its 
infancy, many questions as to its 
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ultimate form and its merit must 
necessarily be postponed. An im- 
mediate need, however, is to make 
certain that team teaching is not 
disadvantageous to children. This 
applies especially to the elemen- 
tary school, where the so-called 
selfcontained classroom has long 
been considered to be the cause of 
certain academic and emotional 
benefits to children. 


WHAT EVIDENCE SHOWS 


Data thus far is incomplete and 
tentative, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence to justify further exploration 
and development of team-teaching 
organization. 

Measures of personality growth 
and of pupil adjustment have been 
the chief yardstick used in gaging 


the effect of team teaching on the 
emotional-personal-social welfare of 


children. 

Reports show that team-teaching 
results are no less satisfactory than 
those from typical conventional 
teaching in elementary and second- 
ary schools. There are slight indi- 
cations that team teaching is par- 
ticularly beneficial to markedly ad- 
vanced and retarded pupils, and 
also signs that certain children find 
greater stimulation and _ security 
within team-teaching situations. 

No support has appeared for the 
fear (expressed by critics) that 
some children will suffer emotion- 
ally or academically from team 
teaching. 

Teachers on the whole have re- 
sponded favorably to participation, 
although much remains to be done 


in training personnel for leadership 
roles and in devising efficient pro- 
cedures for team operation. 

A major problem reported by 
teams. (and, we would add, by 
thousands of other teachers) is 
finding adequate time for planning 
and evaluation. Most teams have 
found themselves overwhelmed by 
the curriculum problems that come 
to light as they work together. Ade- 
quate guidelines to daily operations 
and scheduling, to techniques of 
instructing groups of various sizes, 
and to role performance are not 
yet available. 

Communication within teams 
and between teams has vet to be 
perfected, and because of the fre- 
quency and intensity of contact, 
there are many complex problems 
of human relations. 

Especially in elementary-school 
teams, it has proved difficult to find 
and to train persons for the special- 
ist roles in subject areas. Persons 
with the training, experience, and 
temperament for leader roles are 
also scarce. 

There is also the question of 
cost. Although new buildings de- 
signed for team teaching probably 
cost no more per pupil served than 
conventional buildings, the use of 
existing facilities generally requires 
at least minor changes in structure 
and physical arrangement. Teams 
usually require greater quantities 
and varieties of materials, library 
resources, and equipment than are 
found in most schools. Some proj- 
ects do not cost more for total per- 
sonnel budget, but others involve 
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salary supplements and/or teacher 
aides. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er the expenditures pay adequate 
academic dividends. 

Among the arguments support- 
ing team teaching is that the super- 
ior teacher can be of much greater 
influence while still remaining in 
classroom teaching. Heretofore, the 
gifted teacher has influenced only 
a relatively few children, and op- 
portunity for exemplary or semi- 
supervisory influence over fellow 
teachers has been virtually non- 
existent. 

It is also argued that the team- 
leader role will attract more super- 
ior persons to the teaching profes- 
sion. Reports from pilot projects 
call attention to the high caliber of 
recent applications for team posi- 
tions, lending support to this ex- 
pectation. 

Team teaching theoretically pro- 
vides a great deal of flexibility and 
efficiency in the use of time, space, 
materials, and teaching talents. 
~Team members, not administrators, 
make decisions concerning the pro- 
gram on the basis of their joint ob- 
servations and evaluations. Com- 
munication is not left to chance, 
but is required by both process and 
structure. Specialization is possible 
and necessary. Instructional group- 


Well-Rounded Teaching 


ings of almost any size and com- 
position can be arranged. 

Perhaps the greatest potential 
advantage of team teaching is that 
it furnishes an impetus to signifi- 
cant curriculum improvement. Only 
the most naive would expect major 
gains in curriculum and _instruc- 
tion to result automatically from 
a change in school organization. 

Whatever pattern of organiza- 
tion we choose to adopt or con- 
tinue, we must realize that the 
basic p.oblems of instruction will 
remain to be solved, as will many 
problems of teacher preparation 
and competency, adequacy of bud- 
gets, and the like. Team teaching 
does not solve these problems, but 
it does invigorate teacher concern 
for them and offers an alternative 
approach to them. _ 

The full merit of team teaching 
remains to be measured. It is clear 
now that several varieties of team 
teaching are feasible and that ad- 
vantages once ascribed exclusively 
to the traditional patterns of or- 
ganization are enjoyed at least 
equally by these patterns. All the 
evidence necessary for a final judg- 
ment may require many years of 
further research. Our obligation in 
the meanwhile is to maintain an 
open mind. ° 


Tue college students were asked to comment on the course 
they had just completed. One student said, “It seems to 
be a well-rounded course. Everything not given in class 
during the semester was included in the final examination.” 
—From The Texas Outlook. 





Exchange of Experts Stimulates Learning 


Inter-Departmental Team Teaching 


in the High School 


JULIus MENACKER 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


=*N recent years, there have 
been a number of experiments with 
a team-teaching approach to in- 
struction taking place in the ele- 
mentary schools. The experimental 
use of this plan has been sufficient- 
ly successful to cause many ele- 
mentary schools to begin employ- 
ing it on a small but growing scale. 
My own experience has shown that 
a modified form of team teaching 
is also both feasible and desirable 
in the high school. 

High-school teachers are certi- 
fied to teach in one subject area 
only. However, there is much over- 
lapping of subject matter in the 
high-school curriculum. Although 
one area necessarily 
with the content of 
especially when those 
areas relate to their own subject, 
it would be unreasonable to expect 
them to be expert in those peri- 
pheral matters. 

This set of circumstances—a cur- 
riculum with numerous areas of 
overlap and a faculty each one of 
whom is trained especially in one 
area only—suggests the application 
of the team-teaching idea in the 
high school. 

As a social-studies teacher work- 
ing with an economics class, I felt 
that the students were not getting 


teachers in 
are familiar 
other areas, 


Julius Menacker is Chairman, So- 

cial Science Department, Marshall 

High School, Chicago, Illinois. Re- 

ported from Chicago Schools Jour- 

nal, XLII (December 1960), 122- 
24. 


a broad or deep enough perspec- 
tive in certain aspects of the 
course. Not satisfied with my ex- 
planation of stocks and bonds, I 
called on a _ colleague in the 
business-education department to 
supplement my instruction. In dis- 
cussing the basic elements of stocks 
and bonds, he presented the sub- 
ject with a much different ap- 
proach than I had used, and, as 
could be expected, with a greater 
degree of technical competence. 

[ found that my students not 
only learned the material much 
better but also demonstrated 
creased interest and motivation in 
the entire field of economics. I be- 
lieve the chief reasons for this 
happy outcome were: the bringing 
of a fresh outlook to familiar ma- 
terial; the broadening and deepen- 
ing of the students’ base of under- 
standing; and the competence with 
which this expert performed. 

United States history is another 
example where a “team” approach 
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has much to offer. In studying the 
period of nationalism, the history 
teacher can point out the influence 
of the writings of Thoreau, Emer- 
son, Whitman, and others on the 
mainstream of American thought 
and society; but how much more 
enriching it would be to allow the 
students the experience of getting 
a glimpse of these men through the 
eyes of the teacher of literature. 
The net result for the student 
would be a greatly increased ap- 
preciation of United States history 
and the men who made it. 

If the English teacher can be of 
aid to the history teacher, the re- 
verse is also true. To an English 
class engaged in an examination of 
the “lost generation,” the authors 
and their works would be more 
meaningful and alive if presented 
from the broad historical perspec- 
tive supplied by the social-studies 
teacher. 

The possibilities inherent in the 
close relationship of mathematics 
and science are so numerous that 
this combination stands out as a 
shining example of how _inter- 
departmental team teaching can 
be used. The situation may well 
exist where the physics teacher, 
approaching a problem from the 
viewpoint of the scientist, would 
be unaware that certain mathe- 
matical intricacies have been 
‘ passed over too quickly, or not ex- 
plained enough for some students. 
A mathematics teacher, if brought 
in at a point where mathematical 
content is particularly heavy, could 
greatly help such students, due to 
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his expert grasp of how to put 
across mathematical concepts to a 
class. 

There are almost endless possi- 
bilities for the sharing of special 
knowledge between departments. 
Just a few of the additional possi- 
bilities are English and_ business 
education; history and _ science; 
history and the fine arts; and Eng- 
lish and foreign languages. 

Those interested in trying inter- 
departmental team teaching should 
seek occasions for the use of this 
technique with the following idea 
in mind. In addition to the added 
accuracy and depth of treatment 
which would be provided by ‘an 
expert is the vitality of the new, 
fresh approach as a stimulus to 
student thinking and learning. Both 
increased accuracy and heightened 
stimulus can be expected. 

There are some dangers that 
need pointing out. First, the 
use of inter-departmental teaching. 
should not be overdone. It should 
be restricted to those few times 
during the semester when it would 
be of great advantage. This tech- 
nique should also be kept as free 
as possible of formal administra- 
tive apparatus. The program should 
work on a flexible, informal basis 
whereby two teachers agree on a 
suitable time for presentation. The 
only administrative responsibility 
might be to see that classes are 
properly supervised in the absence 
of the regular teacher, and, even 
here, informal teacher arrange- 
ments can often prove the best 
course. bd 





The Face of Africa Has Changed 
New Schools for Africa 


GEORGES FRADIER 


In The Unesco Courier 


len nations of tropical Africa 
range from the old empire of Ethi- 
opia to the smaller territories on 
the west coast which were carved 
out in the course of colonial parti- 
tions. They have striking social, 
industrial, and cultural differences 
depending on whether they were 
influenced by Europe or the Arab 
world. Yet despite all the differ- 
ences, every one of these countries 
is today launched on an extra- 
ordinary undertaking—the _ provi- 
sion of full education to hundreds 
of thousands of children whose 
fathers never so much as saw a 
school. 

Never before has there been so 
rapid a development in the field of 
education. In 10 years the number 
of schools and pupils in certain 
regions has increased by 300 per- 
cent. At the end ‘of the second 
world war it would have been hard 
to foresee that an independent re- 
public called Ghana would have 
more than 600,000 pupils at school 
by 1960; or that there would be 
130,000 school children in Senegal 
and Mali. 

Fifteen years . ago, eyebrows 
would have been raised at the 
suggestion that Addis Ababa would 
possess a great university college 
and that the equipment of the lec- 
ture rooms, libraries, and labora- 
tories of the universities of Ibadan, 
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Accra, Leopoldville, Fourah Bay, 
and Dakar would put that of some 
European cities to shame. These 
countries were forced to do with- 
out any universities at all up until 
a few years ago. 

Similarly, striking examples of 
educational development are to be 
found in other African countries. 
What is significant is that most of 
these schools were hardly dreamed 
of a generation ago. It is not a 
mere advance in education but an 
acceleration so dynamic that it is 
virtually a creation from _ the 
ground up. 

This explains why African edu- 
cational authorities are ready to 
discuss freely and optimistically the 
problem of the number of children 
still not attending school. In cer- 
tain cases the figures are gigantic. 
In Ethiopia, Somalia, Mali, the 
Niger, and the Upper Volta, it is 
not yet possible to provide primary 
education for even a tenth of the 
school-age children. Schooling is 
available for fewer than three chil- 
dren in 10 in Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Dahomey, and Tanganyika. Even 
those countries which, education- 
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ally speaking, are the richest and 
most favorably placed will have 
to take Seven-League-Boot strides 
to reach the goal of education for 
all children in any way comparable 
to that of Europe and America. 

The largest cities of Africa com- 
pare favorably with equivalent 
cities elsewhere in terms of com- 
fort, amenities, architecture, and 
transport. Generally speaking, there 
is no shortage of schools in these 
capitals, or rather there is a short- 
age only to the extent that the 
cities grow too fast; it is not easy 
to provide for the education of 
shantytown children. 


A RURAL PEOPLE 


Yet Africa remains and will con- 
tinue to remain rural; the vast ma- 
jority of its people will continue to 


live and work in innumerable vil- 
lages which seem all the more 
scattered due to the scarcity of 
roads. Cdncition is still impossible 
for most young Africans unless they 
are ready to travel great distances 
or quit their homes altogether—a 
solution which is accepted as a last 
resort for boys but rarely for girls. 
The situation is particularly serious 
in sparsely populated regions, and 
in vast areas where there are less 
than 12 inhabitants per square 
mile. 

Underpopulation is disastrous in 
its effect on the development of 
an effective and complete network 
of schools. Educational authorities, 
however limited the funds avail- 
able, are always ready to provide 
a school and teachers if asked to 
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do so by a town with a population 
of 10,000, but they admit helpless- 
ness when asked to provide the 
same facilities for 50 villages of 
200 inhabitants. 

These 50 villages are not de- 
manding that someone be sent at 
great expense to build schools. Dur- 
ing the conference of education 
ministers and directors which was 
organized by Unesco at Addis 
Ababa in February 1960, the rep- 
resentative of Somalia declared: 
“Let us leave aside the building 
problem. If necessary, a tree is 
enough to prop a blackboard up 
and to provide a little shade. It is 
the teacher who makes the school, 
not the building. The real problem 
is the problem of teachers.” 

Today, the equipment, the ma- 
chines, and the material are arriv- 
ing much faster than the teachers. 
Already the lack of qualified teach- 
ers has created an alarming situa- 
tion. Teachers are needed and it 
is to be hoped that all nations in a 
position to send teaching staff 
abroad will heed the appeal that 
the countries of Africa have made. 

This help, however generous it 
may be, will not be enough. So 
long as independent Africa relies 
on outside aid, it will not obtain 
the complete educational system it 
needs and wants. Future bilateral 
or multilateral assistance would 
best be devoted primarily to the 
training of African secondary 
teachers for general and technical 
education. 

In all of tropical Africa there 
was only one training college for 
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technical and vocational teachers 
as of January 1961. As to teachers 
of literature and science, they must 
come from the universities, which 
are only now beginning to provide 
the graduates needed for industry, 
hospitals, the big plantations, and 
the civil service. 

It is urgent that teacher training 
be speeded up by every possible 
means if a very serious educational 
crisis is to be avoided. 

There was full awareness of this 
situation when the ministers and 
directors of education of the coun- 
tries of tropical Africa met at Ad- 
dis Ababa last February. They 
made an urgent appeal to Unesco 
for help in the creation of regional 
teacher-training institutions. 

Unesco, has answered this ap- 
peal. Its program for 1961-1962 
provides for the establishment of 
two regional centers which will 
train educators for future teacher- 
training colleges and also to carry 
out educational research. Further- 
through the United Nations 
Special Fund, Unesco will be able 
to help in the development of sec- 
ondary education. For example, in 
Nigeria it is proposed to establish 
a federal teacher-training college 
for secondary-school teachers, with 
the fund contributing $800,000 
and Nigeria $1,800,000. 


more, 


DIGEST 


It is a gigantic task confronting 
the countries of tropical Africa. 
Many believe that, once the basic 
essentials are achieved, educa- 
tion will develop automatically and 
quickly with the smoothness of a 
well-oiled machine. The truth is 
that most of the countries are go- 
ing to be at wit’s end to provide 
teachers for the thousands of 
schools that need to be built. 

Independence in Africa has seen 
the new countries buckle down to 
the problems of education without 
delay. The governments are per- 
fectly aware that education, in the 
present circumstances of their na- 
tional life, calls for the same effort 
and vigilance as social stability and 
economic prosperity and they do 
not hesitate to say so bluntly and 
often. 

It may be trite and hackneyed 
to say that the future of each coun- 
try depends on the education given 
the younger generation, but in 
Africa today it is being said with 
firm insistence. It would indeed be 
a pity if the states or organizations 
responsible for the aid offered to 
these countries were to think only 
in terms of equipment, 
and finance and were to overlook 
the fact that there is no better in- 
vestment than expenditure on be- 
half of education. * 


industry, 


N Northern Nigeria it is estimated that there are 
about 20,000 blind children and only two schools for them. 
In the Katsina area alone there are about 1,000 blind 
children. This district has been chosen by the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind as the base for an 
experiment in teaching the blind in normal primary schools. 





Some Typical Questions about 


Teaching Machines 


RosBert C. SNIDER 
In The Nation’s Schools 


ita present great interest in 
teaching machines and programed 
instruction is symbolic of at least 
three major forces acting on the 
schools of this country. 

The first and most obvious force 
is the intense public interest in im- 
proving our schools. Viewed in an- 
other way, this force can be seen 
as a general dissatisfaction with 
the present state of American edu- 
cation. In this climate of concern 
over our schools, the idea of a 
“teaching machine” has generated 
much interest. 

A second major force creating 
much interest in “machine solu- 
tions” to educational problems is 
our rapidly developing technology. 
The United States has attained a 
very high level of technology in 
nearly every area of human activ- 
ity—with the possible exceptions 
of the railroads and the schools. 
A technological society with data 
processing devices, information re- 
trieval systems, and automated 
factories can be expected to look 
with favor on the development of 
teaching machines and to provide 
leadership for their development 
and acceptance in the schools. This 
is happening. 

A third force, not so obvious but 
far more awesome, is the pressure 
of our projections into the future. 
We know what is happening to 
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our population and the seemingly 
impossible problems this alone 
poses for the schools in a few short 
years. Add to this the ever-increas- 
ing need for education in a society 
that is rapidly eliminating its mar- 
ket for unskilled workers. And to 
this must be added the fact that 
the sum of human knowledge (the 
staff of our curriculum) is increas- 
ing at such a rate that some author- 
ities maintain that this sum will 
soon begin to double in something 
léss than every decade. 

When these three forces are con- 
sidered with only some of their 
dramatic implications for the fu- 
ture of education, there is little 
surprise that the idea of a “teach- 
ing machine” is attracting wide in- 
terest in America today. 

Before proceeding to some typ- 
ical questions that administrators 
and teachers are asking about auto- 
instruction, let us first agree on 
some terminology. 

Teaching machines.—This term 
is in wide use, despite the fact that 
auto-instruction is a more accurate 
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term and one that is apt to meet 
with less semantic opposition. 
Basically the machine is a device 
for presenting to the individual stu- 
dent a program of material to be 
learned. The machines are de- 
signed for the individual student 
rather than for mass instruction 
and they require active response 
from the student. These are the 
characteristics that distinguish the 
teaching machines from the tradi- 
tional form of audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

Programed textbook.—The pro- 
gramed text presents in proper se- 
quence the discrete steps, or ques- 
tions, that make up the program. 
Although it has much in common 
with the machine, the programed 
text does not prevent the student 
from looking at the answer prior 
to answering the question, nor does 
it control other aspects of student 
behavior—activities that can be 
taken into account with machines. 
Some authorities maintain that this 
type of “cheating” has little effect 
on learning, especially at advanced 
educational levels. 

Programed instruction.—The de- 
velopment of technics for the prep- 
aration of programed materials is 
an important research endeavor 
going on at the present time. There 
are special skills involved in pre- 
paring subject matter for pro- 
gramed instruction. Material must 
be broken down into small, discrete 
units and arranged in a sequence 
that facilitates learning. Materials 
are not now being produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the teach- 


ing potential of machines now on 
the market. 

Research consideration today is 
also being given to establishing 
standards, since today programs 
often are produced in a form that 
cannot be used in all existing ma- 
chines. 


THE TEACHER'S ROLE 


Will teaching machines replace 
teachers? The motion picture pro- 
jector and before that the printed 
book caused this same question to 
be raised. To date, nothing has re- 
placed the skilled teacher, and 
when we seriously consider the 
present goals of education, the like- 
lihood of a completely automated 
educational system seems‘ fool- 
hardy. 

It does seem reasonable to pre- 
dict that the role of the classroom 
teacher will change as more and 
more technological devices find ac- 
ceptance. As for the pupil, he can 
expect a large measure of individ- 
ual attention—some of it from elec- 
tronic tutors—but more important- 
ly, from teachers who will have 
the time to devote themselves more 
fully to the humanistic aspects of 
teaching while the mechanical aids 
perform the drudgery of endlessly 
imparting information. 

Where can one acquire informa- 
tion on teaching machines? The 
most comprehensive work in print 
is Teaching Machines and Pro- 
gramed Learning: A Source Book, 
edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and 
Robert Glaser and published late 
in 1960 by the Department of 
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Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 
This volume brings together the 
major papers published since 1926 
and contains a large collection of 
research abstracts. Teaching Ma- 
chines: An Annotated Bibliography 
by Edward B. Fry and others, pub- 
lished a year ago as an 80-page 
supplement to the A-V Communi- 
cation Review, contains more than 
120 annotations and a listing of 
teaching machine manufacturers. 

What should our schools be do- 
ing about teaching machines now? 
After becoming informed, the ad- 
ministrator and his staff may want 
to embark on an experimental pro- 
gram of their own. This can be in- 
expensive if commercially pro- 
gramed texts are used and the in- 
troductory steps are limited to 
using only a few machines with 
available programs. Costs will soar 
if the school attempts its own pro- 
graming. At present, most authori- 
ties agree that use of teaching ma- 
chines in schools should be only 
on an experimental basis. 

What subjects lend themselves 
best to programing for teaching 
machines? In theory, any subject 
that can be verbalized can be pro- 
gramed. Such subjects as arith- 
metic, mathematics, and the sci- 
ences are easier te program since 
they must be taught in a readily 
identifiable sequence. Most avail- 
able programs are in these subject 
areas. 

At what grade level are teaching 
machines most effective? Lack of 
evidence at the present time delays 
answering this question. Most of 
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the research and programing has 
been limited to college and adult 
levels. It is becoming obvious that 
a properly programed subjéct can 
be taught successfully at a lower 
age level. Also, some promising 
research has been done with pre- 
verbal machines. 

Will teaching machines or pro- 
gramed textbooks dominate the fu- 
ture of auto-instruction in the 
schools? The question is prema- 
ture, but it now seems that both 
methods of presenting programed 
instruction have unique advantages 
and disadvantages. The programed 
books are relatively inexpensive 
and in some cases can be reused; 
they do sacrifice some control over 
student behavior and the record of 
responses to the program is rela- 
tively meager. Many machine pro- 
grams can be reused almost indefi- 
nitely. A case can be made for 
some machines on a cost basis 
alone although they do have other 
unique advantages. It is likely that 
“compromise machines,” simple 
and inexpensive, will be available 
soon for further experimentation. 

What effect will the current in- 
terest in auto-instruction have on 
the traditional textbook? Probably 
a great deal. The president of a 
large textbook publishing house re- 
cently commented that the ma- 
chine has focused attention on the 
same sort of precision and rein- 
forcement in independent learning 
that the selfteaching workbooks 
and textbooks have long been at- 
tempting with varying degrees of 
success. e 





A Baker’s Dozen List of Suggestions 


Guesses Don't Pay Off In School Elections 





Oris A. Crossy 


In Michigan Education Journal 


‘ AN boards of education be 
satisfied with their public-relations 
efforts when figures show that 23 
out of every 100 school bond and/ 
or millage issues failed during the 
first six months of 1960? There was 
a slight improvement for the sec- 
ond half of 1960 (through Novem- 
ber) but election results show that 
the percent of failures is still high 
—much too high. 

This poses a serious question for 
administrators. Just what is being 
done to prevent failure and achieve 
a really high percent of voter ap- 
proval? The seriousness of this 
dwells in the fact that schools must 
have more money. 

The seriousness is further ex- 
posed in these questions: What are 
administrators doing to surmount 
the important business of insuring 
voter support at the polls? What 
do they know about the how, 
when, and why public apathy sets 
in? What do they know about what 
prompts a majority of negative 
votes and widespread opposition in 
the district? 

Nothing less than a full knowl- 
edge of the science of mass per- 
suasion will do the job. With de- 


mocracy putting today’s taxpayer 
squarely in the driver’s seat, the 
school bond or millage ballot calls 
for a modern, dramatic, well-timed 
selling job on the part of school 
officials. 

Facts show that a number of 
school administrators who exper- 
ienced at least one financing cam- 
paign in 1960 have a serious short- 
age of technical knowledge re- 
quired to obtain public support in 
a finance crisis at the polls. Some 
of the superintendents were asked 
this question: “If you were to be 
faced with another bond or millage 
election in the future, what w ould 
you be likely to do differently and, 
likewise, w hat would you probably 
do more of in planning and pro- 
moting your campaign?” 

More than eight out of ten of 
the superintendents polled who 
had experienced voter approval of 
increased financial school finance 
measures replied, “We would pro- 
mote our campaign just as we did 
the last one.” This reply persists 
in spite of constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


Otis A. Crosby is Assistant Direc- 
tor of Information Services, Detroit 
Board of Education, Michigan. Re- 
ported from Michigan Education 
Journal, XXXVIII (March 1, 1961), 
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Is this good administrative logic? 
Locally, school taxes have gone up 
as a result of the last vote. The cost 
of living has increased; work, espe- 
cially for blue-collared persons, is 
on an unsteady calendar; national 
and world money standards are 
shaky; and news of defeated school 
bond issues influences negatively 
the minds of local voters. In the 


meantime, some of the old friends 
of the schools have left the district 
and their replacements are new 
citizens of unknown attitudes. Will 
methods used effectively in past 
campaigns be adequate when the 


next call is made for more school 
taxes? Does success in one instance 
assuredly mean success in another? 

And for those school boards and 
administrators whose finance pleb- 
iscites failed, the story of strategy, 
of timing, and of general promo- 
tion techniques for the next cam- 
paign is even more complex—more 
of a serious gambie with real, deep- 
etched tragedy a possibility. Fail- 
ure has a tendency to beget failure. 

From election winners and losers 
alike there has been an uncritical, 
second-guessing type of analysis 
offered in explanation of vote re- 
sults. This kind of thinking, all too 
common among school boards and 
school heads, points to a dead-end 
street. 

Kn 
pu dlic voting 


the 
involves a 
great the simple 
words impiv. Here is a_baker’s 
dozen of fertile observations, sug- 
gestions, and tried-and-proven aids 
for planning, promoting, and an- 


(not Cu sssing ) 
habits 


deal more than 
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alyzing school finance campaigns. 
These aids have been selected from 
reports of superintendents and 
from a search of campaign studies 
completed in several cities through- 
out the nation. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. There is widespread evidence 
that school bond and/or millage 
elections are not attracting an ap- 
preciable number of parents of 
school children. This spotlights the 
need for a year-round program of 
interpretation, including 
shortcomings 


school 
something of and 
needs. 

2. Calendaring the election to 
avoid certain months when public 
tax resistance is high is important. 
Scheduling elections for months 
when the public is known to be 
more kindly disposed toward 
schools is logical. Research and ex- 
perience alike point to specific aid 
in each area. 

3. The appeal for additional fi- 
nancing may effectively be built 
around the curriculum and what 
is planned for all children. Benefits 
from the “new money” should ex- 
tend to all parts of the district. It 
must be made evident to all voters. 

4. Citizens’ committees result in 
involving a lot of people, and that 
means schooling great numbers in 
the dramatic and the factual as- 
pects. 

5. Very careful consideration 
must be given to the “all-out” 
campaign as contrasted to the 
“selective-contact” approach. Facts 
based on opinion polling and other 
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evidence may suggest which is the 
better gamble in your district. 

6. Face-to-face contacts by 
board members and school person- 
nel is a preferred approach from 
the standpoint of “selling.” A few 
key citizens grounded in the facts 
of the campaign are invariably ef- 
fective, especially with the busi- 
ness and professional publics. 

7. “What’s being done for my 
child?” is the universal question for 
which there must be satisfying 
answers. 

8. Avoid technicalities, profes- 
sional jargon, and statistical talk. 
It won’t be understood by most 
people. Attempts at repeating the 
story by friends to friends will but 
add to the confusion. 

9. Campaign literature must be 
kept extremely simple. Emphasis 
may best be placed on benefits to 
be derived rather than the costs 
assessed. 

10. Intensive work with certain 
“publics” has proved profitable in 
many school districts. 

11. The time is fast approaching 
when this business of mass per- 
suasion, of asking the public for 
more tax dollars, will demand pro- 


Income and Taxes 


fessional counsel. In the meantime, 
a mastery of the fundamentals of 
salesmanship and applied psychol- 
ogy will help. 

12. Several good books and. bro- 
chures on organizing and promot- 
ing school finance campaigns are 
available for the professional li- 
brary. 

13. Second guessing in this day 
of sharp competition for the work- 
ers dollar relegates opinion to the 
back burner to simmer. A know!l- 
edge of public understanding and 
misunderstanding, as well as pub- 
lic wants, calls for first-hand study 
(not guesses) on the part of super- 
intendents. Such knowledge can 
be had only by face-to-face in- 
quiry or through answers recorded 
in a printed questionnaire. Factual 
information of citizen knowledge 
and reaction obtained before the 
campaign is especially valuable. An 
analytical poll after the vote does 
much to analyze just what was ef- 
fective or ineffective. It also breaks 
down into statistics just who voted. 
Opinion polling is a definite must 
if campaigns are to be planned and 
conducted on anything resembling 
a scientific basis. ° 


@ There are several ways in which to apportion the 
family income, all of them unsatisfactory.—Robert Bench- 


ley. 


@ Every nation finds it difficult to balance a budget at 
the end of a sword.—From Banking. 

@ It's easy for the well-to-do to be thrifty; they already 
have the things the rest of us want.—Corona Independent. 

@ There are bigger things in life than money. For 
instance, bills——From Service for Company Publications. 





Does It Breed Spigots? 


Whats Wrong with the Advanced 


Placement Program ? 


JACK N. ARBOLINO 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 


SINCE its inception, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program has 
been singled out and sung to, and 
part of my job for the past two 
years has been to do some of the 
singing—usually, I should add, as a 
small voice in a strong chorus. Mal- 
edictions have been few. Such di- 
verse educational spokesman as 
Bowles, Conant, and Rickover have 
praised it. Perhaps most important 
of all, school and college teachers 
administrators all over the 
country have not only endorsed it 
and become volunteer workers for 
the cause, but they have mani- 
festly appropriated to themselves 
a private sense of responsibility for 
its welfare. I know no higher praise. 

Is it really worth such high 
marks? Is it, as the president of 
Brown University described _ it, 
“the most promising thing that has 
happened in American education 
in years’? If it is, it can stand a 
harshly critical look. Here are the 
charges against it: 

A. It is undemocratic, a money- 
making scheme of the College 
Board, a subversive attempt by the 
colleges to re-establish dictatorial 
practices. 

B. It is used by schools and 
colleges to look rather than to be 
good. 


and 
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C. It accents credit and, by 
overemphasizing testmanship, may 
lead to the breeding of a new race 
of spigots. 

D. It limits the growth of the 
curriculum, unduly influences it, 
and _ restricts experimentation. 

E. Identification of the super- 
ior student is difficult at best; 
early identification is dangerous. 

May I be forgiven for trying to 
deal with all these charges—the 
few false and unimportant and the 
remainder valid and serious—at one 
time? Those listed under B, C, D, 
and E have validity; those in A 
have none and the latter will do 
for a start. 

Advanced Placement is, in a 
sense, a program for the elite, but 
it is hardly undemocratic. There is 
varied and abundant testimony that 
establishment of Advanced Place- 
ment in a school raises the stand- 
ards throughout that school and 
that, by radiating out and down, 
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Advanced Placement benefits all 
classes. 

The President’s Science Advis- 
ory Committee has stated: “In a 
democracy, we should provide each 
individual with the opportunity to 
develop his own talents to the full- 
est. It would be difficult to think 
of anything less democratic than a 
system that sacrifices in any way 
the stimulation of the bright stu- 
dent, either to learn more or pro- 
gress faster through the prescribed 
work.” Perhaps the most succinct 
expression of this point of view is: 
“There is nothing so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals.” 


LOSES MONEY 
The matter of making money is 
easily put to rest. The Program lost 
$150,000 last. year; it will lose 
about $200,000 this year. The Col- 
lege Board supports it with the 
hope that, through candidate vol- 
ume and continued economies and 
improvements, we may reach a 
break-even point in the future. 
To complete the false and easily 
refuted charges, it should be made 
clear that the schools are running 
the show. Schools do the work and 
the colleges benefit. It is true that 
certain colleges have shown leader- 
ship, but this has consisted largely 
in their accepting one basic pre- 
mise of the Program: College work 
completed in school deserves col- 
lege credit. In large measure, the 
colleges have been the reluctant 
partner. Rather than dictating, they 
have served. 
The valid charges begin with 


B. If a comprehensive school is 
judged only by the number of can- 
didates it prepares for Advanced 
Placement examinations, if other 
students and other courses are neg- 
lected, if in the quest for reputa- 
tion a school pursues knowledge 
by description rather than by ac- 
quaintance, performance will be 
sacrificed to appearance. It is true 
that the Program provides a way to 
look good as well as a way to be 
good. 

The college that jumps on the 
bandwagon of Advanced Place- 
ment without truly participating 
and understanding it is serving 
neither itself nor the Program. The 
school that ‘offers Advanced Place- 
ment courses and then, to rack up 
scores, dissuades those students of 
whom it is not sure from taking 
the examinations, subverts the 
ideal. One argument, then, that 
can be made is that, because it 
brings prestige, the Program lends 
itself to exploitation to those who 
seek reputation. 

As for the C charges—credit, test- 
manship, and intellectual spigots— 
they are serious. I know no way to 
eliminate: the bugaboo of credit. 
Academic bookkeeping is an inte- 
gral part of American education. 
While this system lasts, the pro- 


gram must conform. Study is its 
own reward, but we must deal in 


common currency. 

To guard against spigotry, the 
examining committees take great 
pains. Course descriptions are gen- 
eral, and each year the examina- 
tions are changed. Nevertheless, 
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the examination grade is the most 
important factor in the eyes of the 
colleges. Again, as in the case of 
credit, the Program falls heir to the 
ills as well as to the attributes of 
our national system. In our over-all 
educational system, we count. We 
pay off on grades, and so does the 
Advanced Placement Program. 
The D charges—the constricting 
influences on the  curriculum— 
seem to me the most serious prob- 
lems the Program engenders. Al- 
though the traditional subjects in 
which Advanced Placement oper- 
ates are varied and balanced, as 
the program grows there may be a 
tendency for participating schools 
to hew too closely to the line. In 
addition, the substantial experi- 
mentation that is going on in phy- 
sics, mathematics, and other sub- 
jects may be inhibited by the Pro- 
gram. Because of the prestige the 
Program brings, it is unlikely that 
a successfully participating school 
would be eager to embark on new 


| c 
courses or new ways of teaching 


old courses. 

It must be noted that the Ad- 
vanced Placement Committee is 
aware of the influence that the 
Program may exert and it is fear- 
ful lest, worthy and important as 
it is, the Program fix curriculum. 
To this end the book, Advanced 
Placement Program: Course De- 
scriptions carries paragraphs stat- 
ing clearly an awareness of the di- 
verse nature of the American 
secondary-school curriculum and 
states specifically that the Program 
is not designed to remain static. 
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The last serious charge, E, con- 
cerns selection. We must never 
close doors on our young people. 
We must select, we must try to 
identify the superior student early, 
but we must always be ready to 
say we were wrong. Gumption 
Quotient is at least as important as 
Intelligence Quotient. 

A program like Advanced Place- 
ment is greatly dependent for suc- 
cess on the caliber of the guidance 
counselor. He must sift, study, and 
constantly assess his over- and 
under-achievers, his late bloomers 
and early faders, the rebels, the 
flashes, the strong, the quiet, and 
the main-chance hustlers. The 
apalling isolation of the elite, 
which is too frequently a hallmark 
of European education, must not 
be allowed to occur in the Ameri- 
can high school. On the other hand, 
pedagogical sentimentality must 
not dissuade us from trying to 
identify our best students. 

It seems to me that the charges 
discussed above constitute the bulk 
of the criticism that has been di- 
rected at the Program. It is still 
worth high marks. It continues to 
encourage schools and colleges to 
work together, it tends to eliminate 
waste of time and duplication of 
studies, and, perhaps most import- 
ant, it stimulates students and 
teachers to higher achievement. 
Naturally, there are problems. 
Nevertheless, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program provides a way 
to strengthen American education. 
And the evidence shows that it is 
working. ° 





“That Eternal Rarity, a Great Individual” 


William James’ Impact on American Education 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE 
In School and Society 


) 

‘ole AST year marked the 50th 
anniversary of the death of Wil- 
liam James (1842-1910). His in- 
fluence on American education, 
though overshadowed by that of 
John Dewey, was greater than 
many have supposed. 

It was an influence exerted not 
directly through specific writings 
on educational subjects, but rather 
through the impact of a vibrant 
and liberating personality making 
itself felt in many areas of Amer- 
ican life. It was James’ pioneering 
example which, more than any 
other single factor, helped “to 
make the world safe” for the prag- 
matic reformers succeeding him. 

Today it has become fashionable 
to disparage James as the outmod- 
ed champion of romantic individ- 
ualism and buoyant optimism in 
dealing with the concrete issues of 
daily living. He never hesitated to 
tackle the Lebensphilosophie (phil- 
osophy of life) or to make his 
teachings available in popular as 
well as academic form. When he 
spoke or wrote, it always was with 
such vital warmth that he had 
many thousands of listeners and 
readers outside college and uni- 
versity circles. In the often-quoted 
words of the late President Lowell 
of Harvard, “Philosophy is no good 
unless it is hot. James always made 
it hot.” 
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In all things educational, James 
was the enemy of convention and 
formalism. The gifted James had 
little patience with the cut-and- 
dried methods of instruction. “Re- 
sults,” he once wrote, “should not 
be too voluntarily aimed at or too 
busily thought of.” 

It was John Dewey who con- 
nected James’ remarkable versatil- 
ity and profound interest in all 
things human with “the nonaca- 
demic character of his education,” 
which enabled him to “escape the 
academic conditions that too often 
have a benumbing effect.” Dewey 
attributed the latter to “our tend- 
ency to exaggerate the phase of 
technique, of formal skill, in quasi- 
prescribed lines of thinking.” 

As is well known, James’ child- 
hood tutelage by “educative ladies” 
was followed by an everchanging 
series of tutors and private schools 
as the nomadic, well-endowed 
Jameses traveled from New York 
to London, Paris, Boulogne-sur- 
mer, Geneva, and Bonn. The great- 
est educative influence of all, of 
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course, was the animated family 
circle presided over by Henry 
James the elder, whose ample in- 
heritance and domestic tastes en- 
abled him to devote himself to the 
upbringing of his five children. 

Confronting the question of go- 
ing to college, the 16-year-old 
youth wrote to Edgar Van Winkle, 
then a student at Union College 
(from which the elder Henry 
James had been graduated in 
1830), “When I left you in Schen- 
ectady, it was with the almost cer- 
tainty of becoming a fellow man 
with you at Union College. When 
I spoke to my father about it, I 
found he was not in favor of my 
going to any college whatsoever. 
He says colleges are hot beds of 
corruption where it’s impossible to 
learn anything.” 

This paternal opposition to in- 
stitutionalism in any form was suf- 
ficiently relaxed three years later 
to enable William to enter the new 
Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard and later the medical school, 
where he received his only 
“earned” degree. 

Later in life, James’ detestation 
of “academicism” displayed itself 
in his enthusiastic hospitality to- 
ward unorthodox educators such 
as Thomas Davidson and a whole 
succession of mavericks known as 
“James’ cranks.” But the strongest 
blow which he struck against what 
he called “the Mandarin disease” 
was his famous essay, “The Ph.D. 
Octopus,” in which he denounced 
the possible coming about of a 
state of things “in which no man 
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of science or letters will be ac- 
counted respectable unless some 
kind of badge or diploma is 
stamped on him, and in which bare 
personality will be a mark of out- 
cast estate.” 

At the same time that James was 
throwing down his challenges to 
formalism in education, he was en- 
gaged in erecting a new science of 
psychology that was to have pro- 
found effects on ‘education. 

Before James, American psychol- 
ogy had been a branch of philos- 
ophy, largely speculative in char- 
acter, called “Philosophy of Mind.” 
The publication of Principles of 
Psychology in 1890 changed all 
that by placing the science “four- 
square on a physiological founda- 
tion.” 

The frank empiricism of the 
book came as a shock and as a reve- 
lation: Here was “raw, unverbal- 
ized life” regarded as “more of a 
revealer” of truth than “Jogos or 
discursive thought.” It was a rad- 
ically motor psychology; its base 
was biological. But James was not 


.engaged in reducing psychology to 


biology; his concern was with the 
whole living, acting man. In scin- 
tillating style, he portrayed “the 
universe with the lid off,” a baffl- 
ing mixture of the stable and the 
unstable, the recurrent and the 
novel, and the rational and the ir- 
rational, all “lending poignancy to 
existence” and giving it “the zest, 
the tingle, the excitement of real- 
ity.” 

Two years after the “Principles” 
appeared, James was asked to give 
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“a few public lectures on psychol- 
ogy to the Cambridge teachers,” 
later published as Talks to Teach- 
ers. He warned, “Psychology is not 
something from which you can 
deduce definite programs and 
schemes and methods of instruc- 
tion for immediate classroom use. 
Psychology is a science and teach- 
ing is an art, and sciences never 
generate arts directly of them- 
selves. An intermediary inventive 
mind must make the application 
by using its originality . . . To 
know psychology is absolutely 

guarantee that we shall be ds 


teachers.” 
EXTOLS EXCELLENCE 


As a Harvard professor, James 
made many pronouncements con- 


cerning the aims of higher educa- 
tion. Pragmatism so often has been 
criticized for neglecting excellence 
that some may be surprised to dis- 
cover that James regarded “a sense 


for human superiority” as the very 
mark of the educated man. Higher 
education, he said, should “set up 
in us a lasting relish for the better 
kind of man, a loss of appetite for 
mediocrities, and a disgust for 
cheap jacks.” 

In these days, with punch-cards 
and computers finding favor with 
some educational administrators, it 
may be well to recall James’ pas- 
sionate combination of individual- 
ism and pluralism together with 
his deep antipathy to the sociol- 
ogist’s preoccupation with aver- 
ages, “with its obligatory under- 
valuing of individual differences,” 
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which he held to be “the most per- 
nicious and immoral of fatalisms.” 
Long before beatniks appeared, 
James diagnosed the creeping par- 
alysis of will that was causing “an 
irremediable flatness to come over 
the world,” and sought to counter- 
act it by drawing on fresh sources 
of energy and moral courage. As a 
militant liberal, he fought against 
imperialism and war long before 
such causes were popular. 

It was this attitude of eagerness 
in confronting a chal- 
lenging world full of risk and ad- 
venture which was James’ greatest 
gift to American education, for it 
altered the orientation of philos- 
ophy from past to future, “from ab- 
stractions insufficiency, from 
verbal solutions . . . fixed principles, 
closed systems, and pretended ab- 
and origins towards 
and adequacy, to- 
towards action, and 

> In education, this 


his ying 
changing, 


and 


solutes 
concreteness 
wards facts, 
towards power 
meant turning : away from tradition 
and theory toward practice and 
experiment. This found a ready re- 
sponse in a people who had shown 
a long-standing propensity for get- 
ting along without theory until 
shee some scheme of theirs had 
proved to work. 

James summoned his fellow men 
not only to participation in the 
conflicts of his own time, but to 
the endless struggle against ignor- 
ance, vulgarity, bigness, pedantry, 
and moral apathy and _ inertia. 
Above all, James set us an example 
of “that eternal rarity, a great in- 
dividual.” e 





What Are 


the Limitations? 


Henry |]. HeERMANOWICZ 


In Educational Leadership 


o* ace curriculum theories for 
elementary as well as secondary 
education exemplify a primacy of 
method within the proposed school 
program. This method usually con- 
sists of some form of problem solv- 
ing procedure as the basis for 
activities. 

paragraphs will 


teaching-learning 

The following 
briefly describe the source of prob- 
lem solving as a teaching method, 
explore some of the significant con- 
tributions of this method, and raise 
some questions concerning the ap- 
plications or limitations of _ this 
method in organizing learning ac- 
tivities throughout the curriculum. 

In the book, How We Think, 
John Dewey wrote that learning is 
learning to think. Recognizing the 
existence of many wavs of think- 
ing, Dewey insisted, “The better 
way of thinking is reflective think- 
ing.” 

This reflective thinking, accord- 
ing to Dewey, involved a process 
of translation “from a situation in 
which there is experienced obscur- 
ity, doubt, conflict, disturbance of 
some sort into a situation that is 
clear, coherent, settled, harmoni- 
ous.” 
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Problem Solving 
as a Teaching Method 


Dewey made a logical analysis 
of this concept of reflective 
thought by describing five phases 
that he considered essential func- 
tions of this particular mental pro- 
cess. It is difficult to understand 
whether Dewey intended his log- 
ical analysis of reflective thought 
to become the Titan of method that 
exists in many curriculum pro- 
posals today. However, he did 
write in Democracy and Education: 
“While we may speak, without 
error, of the method of thought, 
the important thing is that think- 
ing is the method of an educational 
experience. The essentials of meth- 
od are therefore identical with the 
essentials of reflection.” 

Dewey's writings opened the 
door to a variety of interpretations 
related to problem solving as a 
teaching method. Subsequent de- 
velopments in cognitive learning 
theory seemed to add support to 
the refinement and application of 
this method. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable that educators would try 
to derive new teaching techniques 
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by their inferences from Dewey's 
philosophy and from Gestalt psy- 
chology. 

Among the more distinguished 
and influential interpreters of 
Dewey was William H. Kilpatrick. 
With combined intellectual and 
emotive appeal, Kilpatrick’s ideas 
concerning “The Good Life” and 
“The Project Method” excited the 
imagination of many educators. In 
a sense, Kilpatrick was providing a 
do-it-yourself kit for teachers ready 
to react against stagnant teaching 
methods then existing. 

Dewey's phases of reflective 
thought have manifested them- 
selves in many other educational 
proposals. Alberty transformed 
these phases of reflective thought 
into a type of group problem solv- 
ing which he considers “the emerg- 
ing concept of general method” in 
education. Klausmeier, Dresden, 
Davis, and Wittich outline a gen- 
eral pattern of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning for the elementary school 
which is similar to Dewey’s con- 
cept of reflection. The implication 
behind these proposals appears to 
be that all learning evolves from 
the method of problem solving. 

Undoubtedly, the applications 
of Dewey's problem-solving meth- 
od did much to revitalize the na- 
tion’s classrooms. Even in its most 
stylized form, it was an improve- 
the assign-study-recite 
classroom techniques. The new 
methodology also gave educators 
some hope for helping children 
learn to deal with a variety of 
problems and situations as an im- 


ment on 
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portant part of their education in 
a rapidly changing culture. 


RAISES QUESTIONS 

Without attempting to negate 
these important contributions to 
education, perhaps some questions 
should be raised concerning the 
omnipotence of the problem-solving 
method. Should all learning de- 
pend on a student’s exposure to 
problematical situations? Does all 
learning involve conscious inquiry? 
Assuming that the better kind of 
thought process involves elements 
in Dewey’s concept of reflective 
thought, should these elements be 
translated into a general teaching 
method? What limitations would 
the use of a general problem- 
solving method as “the” teaching 
program impose on learners? 

There is some experimental evi- 
dence which seems to indicate that 
it is possible for negative learnings 
to result when students learn to 
follow one procedure to solve a 
variety of problems. This possibil- 
ity represents a serious indictment 
against transforming Dewey’s phas- 
es of reflective thought into a 
teaching method even on a general 
level. Curriculum literature often 
displays this supportive evidence 
creating unequivocally positive im- 
pressions of a _ problem-solving 
teaching procedure. It seems de- 
sirable to be cognizant of the neg- 
ative aspects. 

A study by A. S. Luchins indi- 
cated that students taught to fol- 
low a particular method or pro- 
cedure were actually being taught 
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not to think in their problem solv- 
ing. Students in the experiment 
usually applied the same procedure 
when given a different type of 
problem. Furthermore, giving these 
students instructions to generalize 
a method of solution had a tend- 
ency to increase their “set” or in- 
flexibility toward attacking and 
solving problems. 

An experiment by Harold M. 
Schroeder and Julian B. Rotter 
demonstrated that students who 
worked on a variety of problems 
where no single attack was success- 
ful learned to be flexible, while 
students who had continued suc- 
cess with one method used it rigid- 
ly even where it was incorrect. 

To think of problem solving as 
a general method may be a mistake 
insofar as the learners are con- 
cerned. In an article summarizing 
recent research on problem solving 
as classroom teaching method, R. 
E. Gross and F. J. McDonald state: 
“When the focus of interest in in- 
vestigation has been on the general 
methodology of the problem solv- 
er, it has been consistently found 
that the subjects tend to use a 
variety of general methodologies.” 

In view of the foregoing, it may 
be unwise to consider all learnings 
as a form of problem solving in or- 
ganizing content or potential learn- 
ing experiences in the curriculum. 
It is this writer’s belief that a sig- 
nificant function of a school pro- 
gram should be to help students 
learn to deal with a wide variety 
of important problems. However, 
it is questionable to assume that 
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the total curriculum should be or- 
ganized around problematic situa- 
tions or as problems to be solved. 

In addition, the function of prob- 
lem solving in the school program 
might not best be implemented in 
terms of “a” teaching method. De- 
spite the apparent built-in flexibil- 
ity of “the problem-solving meth- 
od” as classroom technique, it has 
dangers of being an orthodox pro- 
cedure in itself. 

A wide variety of teaching meth- 
ods should be employed to help 
students develop their own abilities 
in decision making. The teacher's 
role is to help students seek rele- 
vant knowledge, understand im- 


portant values, analyze possible al- 


ternatives, and project probable 
consequences involved in dealing 
with different problems. This will 
foster the type of critical thinking 
that was Dewey’s original goal in 
emphasizing the development of 
reflective thought. 

The trouble with using Dewey's 
problem solving as a step-by-step 
teaching method is that the appli- 
cation of the method can defeat 
the purpose for having students 
deal with problems. The gradual 
passing of the recitation as “the” 
method in educational practice 
should not result in another ortho- 
doxy as a replacement. The mech- 
anized application of problem solv- 
ing as a teaching method can be- 
come a thought inhibiting rather 
than a thought provoking device; 
whereas, problem solving should 
help develop originality and diver- 
sitv in student thinking. ° 





A Vantage Point for the Future 


Forty Years of Change in the 


Elementary School 
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The National Elementary Principal 


ig ake 


ent meaning for 


holds a differ- 
de- 
pending on our vantage point. Per- 
haps the great majority of today’s 
elementary - school administrators 
were pupils in a classroom in 1921. 
192] 
is beyond memory and must truly 
be regarde -d as “ancient history.” 
Each must par 40 vears ago 
n light 
of his own experience and perspec- 


vears” 
each of us, 


To some younger principals, 


in the elementary school i 


tive. In retrospect, we must con- 


cede the unreliability of memory, 


but we may also rationalize that 
the intervening years have brought 
important changes and significant 
improvements—both in the schools 
and in society as a whole. 

In broad terms, the major 
changes in the elementary school 
during the past four decades have 
developed in a setting of great so- 
cial and economic change. Always 
a__bit 
schools have often lagged behind 
but they been in- 

significantly by violent 
social and economic changes. The 
a mobile population, 
high standards of material living, 
working 


conservative, American 


society, have 
fluenced 


automobile, 


mothers, television, and 
increased leisure are illustrative of 
new ingredients in the complex so- 


cial recipe for rearing children. In- 
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dustrialization, urbanization, and a 
growing population have been sig- 
nificant in elementary-school _re- 
organization and administration. 

In surveying the changes, it is 
impossible to distinguish cause 
from effect. The elementary school 
“warp and 
woof” of American life. 

Changes in the school’s physical 
plant and equipment are evident 
The Rip Van 


administrator of 


is interwoven in the 


from observation. 
Winkle 
1921 would 
creased size of school buildings and 
the .space for work and play. He 
would not recognize his office suite 
banks of filing cabinets, a 
lounge, public-address 
for these 


school 
marvel at the in- 


with 
teacher's 
system, 

were nonexistent in most schools of 


and_ secretary, 


an earlier day. 

Improved transportation, urban- 
ization, and a multiplied school 
population, coupled with economic 
new 


The 


prosperity, set the stage for 


school plant construction. 
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principle that learning is affected 
by one’s attitude toward learning 
and the atmosphere in which it 
takes place now extends to school 
Design, furniture, 


construction. 
equipment, and color reflect the 


experience and research related 
to children. Austere, institutional 
buildings are being replaced by 
attractive, functional plants. 

Important innovations in plant 
construction are evident, but one 
must follow children into the class- 
room and see them at work to dis- 
cern other fundamental changes. 

Children and human nature have 
changed very little during the last 
40 years. Yet everywhere we see 
new interpretations and applica- 
tions of the psychology of learn- 
ing. Remembering to caution our- 
selves not to assume that all 
schools or all teachers have accept- 
ed and practice these ideas, and 
recognizing the educational lag 
and the wide diversity in classroom 
procedures, let us list some general 
trends in the classroom. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS 

Conceptions of the educative 
process and of the teacher’s tasks 
have changed. Recognition that 
children learn and are not “taught” 
in the usual meaning of the word 
has altered classroom procedures. 
Development of this concept to the 
point of understanding that learn- 
ing is an individual matter has 
shaken the foundations of the tra- 
ditional mass-instruction, textbook, 
skill-drili, memorization - of - facts 
elementary school. 
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There is no conflict between the 
modern school and the necessity 
for children to be well informed, 
to gain much knowledge, and to 
have skills. The change in empha- 
sis is towards recognizing that at- 
tainment of these objectives is in- 
dividual and that learning _ is 
best achieved, whenever possible, 
through problem solving, use of 
children’s interest, and actual sit- 
uations in which knowledge is 
functional. Real learning is a pro- 
cess of changing behavior. 

Acceptance of these viewpoints 
about learning has altered the pat- 
tern of teacher-pupil relationships 
and the teacher’s role in instruc- 
tion. The importance of under- 
standing individual children to pro- 
vide better educational opportuni- 
ties for them has captured the 
thinking of modern teachers. 

The need to know children bet- 
ter and determine reasonable ob- 
jectives for them has fostered a 
multitude of tests. Schools 
standardized tests, record the re- 
sults, analyze the data, and apply 
the findings in guiding children to 
an extent undreamed of 40 years 
ago. The measurement of capabil- 
itv, achievement, interest, attitude, 
preference, and proneness are il- 
lustrative of the fields which have 
been pursued. 

Perhaps most of all, tests have 
helped teachers and principals un- 
derstand the tremendous complex- 
itv and interrelatedness of the 
many factors which affect chil- 
dren’s learning and classroom per- 
formance. School administrators 


use 
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have matured beyond the early 
dream that testing and scientific in- 
quiry would solve the problems of 
educating young children. This 
was, of course, an oversimplifica- 
tion and a misinterpretation of the 
virtues of the scientific movement. 


GRADUAL CHANGE 


Creating a classroom environ- 
ment compatible with the premise 
of individuality has brought the 
“new look” to elementary schools. 
Change has been glacial in slow- 
ness rather than revolutionary, but 
change has taken place in all 
American classrooms and is dis- 
cernible in varying degrees. Some 
identifiable practices which widen 
the 1921 school and the school of 
1961 are: 

Use of increased amounts wad 
kinds of instructional materials of 
multilevel difficulty. 

Acceptance of the wide spread 
in achievement found in a class as 
normal; and provision for this range 
through grouping, enrichment, and 
acceleration. 

Provision for individual differ- 
ences through a variety of purpose- 
ful activities based on units, prob- 
lem solving, and research. 

Use of multiple approaches or 
methods to aid children who learn 
in different ways. 

Identification of and provision 
for groups of children such as the 
gifted and the retarded. 

Use of specialists, resource per- 
sonnel, and supervisory consultants 
to meet the needs of exceptional 
children. 


Emphasis on a warm, friendly 
classroom atmosphere where the 
teacher, no less of a scholar, 
assumed a democratic leadership 
in plan- 


has 


role in guiding children 
ning, searching, testing, and evalu- 


ating. 

By noting curriculum practices, 
other demarcations are evident. 
Early in this 40-year period, sci- 
ence instruction took its place in 
the elementary school and current- 
ly foreign languages have gained a 
foothold. Subject areas have been 
unified and correlated to aid and 
reinforce learning. 

Critical thinking and problem 
solving, particularly in science and 
social studies, have moved the re- 
search techniques into the elemen- 
tary schools. The so-called “tools 
of learning” are now used in the 
immediate quest for knowledge, 
consistent with the child’s develop- 
ment, rather than as tools to be 
mastered for some possible future 
use. 

Use of the local community, 
its problems and resources, has 
brought more reality into the class- 
room and contributes to commun- 
itv betterment. 

Classroom teachers participate 
to a greater degree in planning 
curriculum, production of teaching 
materials, and in evaluating school 
programs. 

Finally, the battle between the 
Progressives, who sometimes ar- 
gued that we teach children, and 
the Essentialists, who held high 
the banner of content or subject 


matter, has reached a stalemate. 
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The wall between these extremists 
has become the main highway for 
the “middle-of-the-road” schools of 
today. 

More than 30 million children 
are attending elementary schools in 
America in 1961. This phenomenal 
increase in numbers has taxed the 
ingenuity of administrators and 
the pocketbooks of taxpayers to 
; provide classrooms and to organize 
classes for quality instruction. 

The over-all picture in respect 
to both school organization and 
classroom procedures has been one 
of development and improvement. 
But it must be noted that within 
individual states, and even within 
individual school systems, there is 
considerable variation in practice. 


Some classrooms have not vet 


reached the professional level of 


the best known and tested pro- 
cedures of 1921! Every practice 
from the best to the poorest that 
has been popular in the last cen- 
tury may be found somewhere to- 
day. 

While it is pleasant to reminisce 
and review our accomplishments, 
this is only important as these past 
events foreshadow the education 
which must be provided for chil- 
dren. What will the future be in 
terms of long-range goals for ele- 
mentary schools? Three basic ma- 
jor problems confront and chal- 
lenge principals today. 
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First, citizens must be well in- 
formed, but the accumulation of 
knowledge has become so great 
that it is possible to master only 
a fractional part. How can we se- 
lect curriculum content to turn out 
educated world citizens? 

Second, how can we work to 
strengthen the home-school part- 
nership in a society and an econ- 
omy which shakes the foundations 
of our families? Will the school 
continue to assume more responsi- 
bilities of the home? In the long 
run, do we strengthen the family 
or the school by programs of feed- 
ing, recreation, and child care? 

Third, the individual child must 
remain the center of all educational 
endeavor. How can a small child 
keep his identity and find a warm, 
friendly school environment in an 
overpopulated school, or in audi- 
torium classes with mass-media in- 
struction? How can technology be 
used to aid the individual rather 
than to threaten or destroy his in- 
dividuality? 

If we could view the future in a 
crystal ball, the principal's work 
would be much easier. That is 
not possible. But we do know that 
the next 40 years will bring ac- 
celerating change far beyond the 
scope of the years from 1921 to 
1961. The past and the present 
give us our vantage point for the 
challenge of the persistent future.® 


—="'OME folks entertain a new thought as if it were an 
unwelcome relative.—Morris Bender. 





Is the System Wrong? 


Why Did He Quit Teaching? 


WriLutiAM BARTRAM 
In Ohio Schools 


My. John Smith has quit 
teaching. By consensus of his col- 
leagues, students, and superiors he 
was one of the best teachers ever 
to enter the public education sys- 
tem. Why did he quit? He quit for 
the same reason I am tempted to 
quit and for the same reason many 
teachers with vision, courage, and 
creativity are tempted to quit. 

I used to say that a good teach- 
er never left the profession, that 
a good teacher was a dedicated 
one and stayed despite the many 
problems that confronted him. 
Now I am afraid that only good 
teachers leave. This profession is 
unique because it is the only one 
in which action cannot be taken to 
solve the problems that beset it. 

We are stuck in a mess of triv- 
iality, caput mortum; we are 
plagued by a lack of grit; we are 
defeated before battle by the prev- 
alent attitude of isolationism; we 
are blinded by masks of pedagogi- 
cal clichés. And I think I can sub- 
stantiate each of these accusations. 

When teachers congregate to ex- 
change concepts, a great majority 
begin to exchange insignificant de- 
tails about their classroom _pro- 
cedure. “How we improve 
English instruction?” a_ thinker 
might ask, and the pedagog re- 
plies, “I find that putting sentences 
on the board and having my stu- 


can 
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dents read them aloud helps a 
great deal.” 

“But I find a more varied and 
rich experience occurs for my stu- 
dents,” another nonthinker count- 
ers, “when they write the sentences 
on the board themselves.” And so 
the whole discussion degenerates 
to a give and take of selfassertion 
and justification. 

The lack of grit? Just try to get 
a group of teachers to do some- 
thing new. Or try to get them to 
make a protest which might jeo- 
pardize their jobs. 

What does a teacher at an open- 
house say to a parent who asks, 
“How is my child doing?” Has any 


teacher anywhere in any school 


ever been honest and _- said, 
“Lousy”? It’s even funnier to watch 
those teachers getting parent's 
cigarette smoke in their faces when 
they're dying to smoke themselves. 
Teachers! 

Every 
every class group activity belies 
the fact that teachers are the worst 
isolationists in the human 


When school starts in the morning, 


committee report and 


race. 
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the shutting doors symbolize the 
minds closing. Teachers will never 
know what's going on next door 
and, what’s worse, they don’t much 
care. I, as an English teacher, get 
icy stares when I take my “free” 
period to visit the shop or gym or 
Spanish class. The students can’t 
imagine an English teacher having 
other interests, nor can they imag- 
ine any kind of relationship be- 
tween the various programs of in- 
struction. 

Are the administrators to be 
blamed? I think not! Mr. John 
Smith was the only teacher I ever 
heard flatly refuse a work load. 
Most teachers just let them pile it 
on, then go home and mumble to 
their spouses and burn supper. 

If I were an administrator with 
a teacher who would teach all day 


long if assigned to it, I would make 
the assignment. There are some 
teachers who would teach all day 
inside a barrel at the city dump. 
Love of teaching? I doubt it. If a 
teacher really loves teaching, he 


must admit that he can’t teach 
every period of the day and do a 
decent job. And if he can’t do a de- 
cent job, he’s cheating everyone. 

It is time teachers came to real- 
ize that demands made to lessen 
work load are not engendered of 
selfindulgence, but stem from a 
desire to improve performance. 

[ said that we are blinded by 
masks of pedagogical clichés. | 
suppose there is an inadequacy to 
language. But it is not a language 
inadequacy when the words hide 
a thought inadequacy. Lack of 
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leadership is hazed over with 
“group dynamics.” Stupidity lurks 
behind “socioeconomic _ back- 
ground.” Making smart kids work 
harder is cloaked with “providing 
for individual differences.” A ques- 
tionnaire becomes an “evaluative 
technique,” and teaching from the 
desk top is dignified with “lecture- 
discussion.” 

I haven’t begun to cover all the 
folly of my chosen profession. I get 
even more disgusted with teachers 
and teaching when I encounter 
the selfrighteous academic teacher 
griping because there is “overem- 
phasis on athletics.” 

Why can’t the classroom be as 
interesting.a place as the practice 
field? Why do people have the idea 
that a good English classroom is 
38 little desks and one big one 
while the home-economics depart- 
ment looks like paradise and the 
coach has an office? Why can you 
get to know a boy better in 10 
minutes on the football field than 
vou can all year in English class? 
Are the coaches wrong? No. They 
are right. It is the teachers who are 
wrong. 

Am I writing a condemnation of 
all teachers and all educational sys- 
tems? All generalizations are un- 
just. But when a man like Mr. John 
Smith and many more like, him are 
driven out of a profession that 
needed them, when the children 
who were profiting from their wis- 
dom and talents are deprived of 
those assets, then the system and 
the people in the system are 
wrong. ® 





Improving the Quality of Communication 


A Direct Line to Johnnyss School 


GrorcE M. KaAIsER 
In The PTA Magazine 


HE teacher-parent conference 
is fast becoming an American in- 
stitution, almost on a par with the 
hot dog. 

At the conference, parent and 
teacher get acquainted. Informa- 
tion and observations are swapped, 
with the hope that the result will 
be a better understanding of what 
makes a particular child tick. Some 
school systems have expanded their 
programs to provide two or three 
scheduled conferences a year for 
parents who want them. 

In addition to the teacher-parent 
conference, we find numerous ways 
of keeping parents informed about 
what is taking place in school. 
There are visits to classes, go-to- 
school nights, special assemblies, 
P.T.A. meetings, and bulletins and 
newsletters. There are many lines 
of communication to the school for 
the parent willing to take advan- 
tage of them. 

When all goes well with Johnny, 
the ordinary schedule of communi- 
cation seems adequate. But what 
about the extraordinary situation 
that seems to demand immediate 
attention? School officials and par- 
ents agree that there are times 
when communication can’t wait, 
when it is essential that it take 
place now. Why, then, do school 
officials often complain about be- 
ing pressured for immediate con- 
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ferences? Why do some parents 
speak bitterly of uncooperative 
principals and teachers who put 
them off and don't take their prob- 
lems seriously? 

Let’s see if there are some guid- 
ing principles that might help par- 
ents and teachers to identify major 
problems, which cannot wait, and 
minor ones, which can. 

In instances where children are 
harming other children or are en- 
dangering themselves, the teacher 
or principal has to make a judg- 
ment. Should parents be informed? 
Is the offense an isolated instance 
of childish misbehavior, something 
that won't happen again if the 
child is reproved or warned? Or is 
it something more serious, some- 
thing parents ought to help with or 
handle? If it is the latter, the 
school should inform the parents 
and enlist their cooperation at 
once. 

Now, another kind of problem. 
A child is known to be lying con- 
sistently to her teachers, another 
has been cheating on tests and 
copying other children’s work, and 
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yet another is stealing money and 
belongings from lockers. These are 
delinquent tendencies, symptoms 
of emotional disturbance, signals 
that something serious may be 
wrong. Although such things are 
unpleasant to hear about, parents 
will want to be informed at once 
so that the youngsters can be 
helped. 

Poor academic work is still an- 
other type of problem on which 
there is unc ertainty as to just when 
parents should be called. Many 
schools, believing in “sooner’ ’ rath- 
er than “later,” use special forms 


to alert parents to poor scholarship 
before report cards are due. 
Although the learning process is 
the school’s primary business, there 
are wide differences of opinion 
among educators regarding when 


and how to communicate with par- 
ents about poor school work be- 
tween the regularly scheduled con- 
ference and report-card periods. In 
this matter parents have been crit- 
ical of teachers and have accused 
schools (sometimes justifiably) of 
not informing them soon enough. 

Now let’s reverse the coin and 
look at the parent’s side. Certainly 
one of the major reasons for par- 
ents’ calls to the school is Johnny’s 
poor academic work. Every report- 
card day produces a deluge of 
calls. It seems that between report- 
card periods Johnny has been say- 
ing, “We don’t have any homework 
tonight. We did it at school.” 
Sometimes parents call the school 
to find out how much fact or fic- 
tion lies behind Johnny’s statement. 
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Sometimes they wait for the report. 
In short, there is a good deal of 
anxiety, well-grounded or not, 
about Johnny’s progress. The re- 
sult is an inquiry from home to 
school. 

Another area that stimulates 
telephone calls from parents is 
Johnny’s social problems. Since ed- 
ucators emphasize the concept of 
the total child, taking into account 
his intellectual, physical, social, 
and emotional qualities and char- 
acteristics, isn’t it logical for par- 
ents to ask the school’s help on 
social problems? 


NO SIMPLE ANSWER 
The answer is not simple. The 
school staff is interested in all as- 
pects of Johnny’s life, but it is far 
from understanding their complex 
interrelationships and arriving at 
a meaningful whole picture. The 
answer is not simple because the 
problem is not simple. Take, for 
example, a youngster who is re- 
jected by all his classmates. If any- 
one had a facile solution to this 
problem, it would have been pat- 
ented long ago. The school doesn’t 
shrug it off. Professionals in several 
specialist areas struggle year after 
year with this and similar prob- 
lems. In the past, struggling might 
have been considered enough. But 
since the school (willingly or un- 
willingly) has taken over many 
functions formerly belonging to the 
home, parents have come to ex- 
pect answers from professionals 
connected with the schools. 
But schools don’t have all 
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the answers. Some professionals, 
through their own naivete and par- 
ental pressure, are seduced into at- 
tempting off-the-cuff answers. But 
it is my impression that school 
professionals are gradually feeling 
less guilty about gaps in their 
knowledge and their insight into 
human behavior. Educators could 
well afford to be freer with their 
“I don’t know” answers. Parents 
will learn to accept this response 
in the same spirit as they do when 
from the family doctor. 
it can be a refreshing 


it comes 
Actually 


starting point from which parents 
and teacher or counselor can work 
together on a specific problem, 
academic or social. 

Now suppose there is an emer- 
gency that warrants a_ telephone 
call from parent to teacher. Should 


the parent call the teacher at 
home? In some places this is the 
regular procedure. Teachers some- 
times invite parents to telephone 
during evening hours. Under these 
circumstances there can be no 
quarrel with parents who phone at 
night. 

But many teachers prefer to 
make and take their telephone calls 
during the day. Parents should be 
informed of this preference, and if 
they are’ tempted to call in the eve- 
ning, they should evaluate care- 
fully the necessity for doing so. 
True emergencies are rare, and 
most problems will keep overnight 
without disastrous results. 

Just as it isn’t always Teacher 
at one end of the line, so it isn’t 
always Mother at the other end. 


Father surely has a role in home- 
school communications, but what 
should it be? Teachers who bring 
fathers into the conferences—usual- 
ly in the evenings or on Saturdays 
—report, almost without exception, 
more satisfactory results than when 
they confer with mothers alone. 
Yet usually Mother does come 
alone. She takes from the confer- 
ence what seems to her important 
information and relays bits of it to 
Father, often at times when he is 
not in the hear what 
Johnny’s teacher had to say. We 
are overdue for a reevaluation of 
Father's role in the educative pro- 
cess. In this reevaluation fathers 
should surely be asked to partici- 
pate. 

While there are tech- 
niques for increasing the quantity 
of home-school communication, it 
is the quality of our communication 
that needs investigation and im- 
provement. How significant, we 
might ask, are conferences if fath- 
ers are rarely involved? What is so 
sacred about providing equal time 
for each teacher-parent conference? 
Isn't it true that some problems re- 
quire more time to discuss than 
others? 

It is for parents, teachers, and 
administrators in each school to 
decide whether these and other 
questions relating to home-school 
communication warrant the time 
energy invested in finding 
What is needed is not 
communication 


mood to 


many 


and 
solutions. 
necessarily 
but more meaningful communica- 
& 


more 


tion. 





Subject to Stress 


Let's Give the 


Teacher's Child 
a Break 


KENNETH M. FRISBIE 
In 


The Elementary School Journal 


= years ago few teachers 
had children of their own in the 
public schools. When women 
teachers married, they were fired. 
And 30 years ago public schools 
had few men teachers. 

Today the situation is reversed. 
Young women preparing to teach 
also expect to marry and the num- 
ber of men entering the public 
schools as teachers is increasing 
rapidly. One result of this develop- 
ment is that there are more and 
more children with teaching par- 
ents attending our public schools. 
It is quite clear that the special 
problems of the teacher's child and 
the teacher who has children in 
public schools are significant fac- 
tors in the personal relations of 
the school community. 

Though the situation has chang- 
ed a great deal in the past 30 
years, the special problems that 
beset the teacher’s child and the 
teacher-parent are not new. These 
problems have been with us since 
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public schools first opened their 
doors. 

Let’s begin with the child’s side 
of the problem. He is subject to 
stress in three areas: relations with 
his peers, relations with his teach- 
administrative staff, 

with his teacher- 


ers and the 
and_ relations 
parent. 

In the peer group, the teacher's 
child has needs common to all 
children. He needs acceptance by 
peers; he needs friendships; and 
he needs to share common emo- 
tions, aspirations, and behavior 
patterns. He needs to feel and ex- 
press loyalty to his group. 

All these needs are hard to sat- 
isfy for the teacher's child. Accep- 
tance is particularly hard to win. 
His peers may not trust him, pre- 
suming that because his parents 
are teachers he has an alliance 
with, and an allegiance to, the 
standards and mores of the adult 
world. This presumption is streng- 
thened by the fact that usually he 
does _ reflect family tastes and 
values that are somewhat different 
from those of his playmates. These 
become clear-cut signals that label 
him “teacher’s kid.” 

Differences show up in vocabu- 
in reading tastes, topics of 
and choices in 


lary, 
casual conversation, 
activities. All 


leisure-time these 


a - o—— oe 
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signs of being different are clearly 
identified with his parentage, and 
they obstruct peer acceptance. 

The frustrations in the situation 
set up a condition of emotional 
stress. Just as all normal people 
react to emotional stress by taking 
action to alter the situation and 
relieve the stress, so does the 
teacher's child. He may alter his 
natural vocabulary and adopt the 
vernacular of the playground. To 
be thoroughly convincing he may 
ape the extremist—even to using 
profanity. Often he adopts the be- 
havior of an antisocial group. Or 
occasionally he becomes a crusader 
against real or fancied administra- 
tive justice. He will do almost any- 
thing to identify himself with the 
peer group. 

These are cleansing mechanisms 
by which the child tries to remove 
the stigmas. But all too often the 
child’s efforts to establish himself 
as one of the group are not success- 
ful. Often, in spite of all the child 
does, the frustration and the stress 
remain. 

Unfortunately, the actions we 
have cited do get results of an- 
other sort. Teachers and admin- 
istrators tend to react in a hyper- 
sensitive and hypercritical manner 
to the teacher’s child. When he at- 
tempts to relieve the emotional 
stress in his peer relations, we re- 
act critically, reminding him and 
his fellow. students of his parent- 
age. 

A teacher-friend of mine once 
found his freshman son assigned to 
his class. Son Bill spent one other 


period with the same group of 
students with another teacher who 
crusaded against feet on other 
people’s chairs. One day she 
caught Bill red footed. “William!” 
she exclaimed, “what would your 
father say if he should see you like 
that?” 

The immediate 
“My old man wouldn't say 


answer was, 


any- 


thing. He puts his feet in the bot- 
tom drawer.” 

Bill salvaged his status with his 
peer group, but he didn’t make the 
rest of the vear any easier in that 


class. 


FROM ALL SIDES 


When teachers single out the 
teacher’s child and label him in 
the presence of his peers, they are 
contributing to his emotional prob- 
lem. They are highlighting the 
fact that he is different and are 
saying, in effect, that he should be- 
have differently because he is a 
teacher’s child. 

If he conforms, he faces further 
rejection and persecution from his 
peer groups. If he fails to conform, 
he is in trouble with authority. By 
lack of understanding, teachers in- 
tensify the child’s emotional con- 
flict, condemning him to disgrace 
among his peers or goading him 
into unacceptable behavior. 

Though relationships with teach- 
ers and administrators are difficult 
and confusing, the teacher's child 
must also reckon with his teacher- 
parent. This can be the source of 
some very trying situations. His 
parents, like other teachers, may 
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remind him of his parentage, do- 
ing their best to set him apart, to 
make him different. 

The teacher-parent places an- 
other unique and devastating re- 
sponsibility on his child. Can a 
teacher's child be a slow reader? 
Should a principal’s son ever be 
on the ineligible list? Can a teach- 
er’s child play hookey? Get into a 
fight in the locker room? What will 
the board of education think? Your 
father’s job is in danger! Your 
mother’s professional reputation 
will suffer! 

The teacher’s child knows he 
shouldn't do these things. But what 
is he to do if he feels compelled? 
What if emotional conflicts push 
him into error? Should he not be 
understood, helped, and a part of 
his burden lifted? Shouldn’t we ap- 


proach his problem with the un- 
derstanding and counsel we offer 
other children? All too often, the 
teacher-parent, pushed by his own 


emotional disturbances, his fears, 
and his professional pride, heaps 
his burden onto the conscience of 
his child. 

There are other ways in which 
we teacher-parents throw stum- 
bling blocks in the paths of our 
children. We are so aware of all 
that can go wrong’ that we hover 
too closely over them. We antici- 
pate everything they are going to 
do and we give them too much 
“help” at home. The parental ques- 
tion, “How did school go today?” 
is too often followed with a de- 
tailed grilling. In short, we make 
a “production” of our protection. 
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We are also likely to disrupt the 
normal progress of our children by 
expecting too much of them. They 
must make good marks, they must 
accept and exploit positions of 
leadership, they must be docile un- 
der the hand of authority—all to 
live up to the expected pattern of 
the teacher’s child. 

Another factor that tends to in- 
tensify the whole situation for the 
child and for the teacher-parent is 
that the parent thinks of himself 
as a teacher and a parent. To the 
child, the parent is never a divided 
personality; he is just Father or 
Mother. 

As our children go through 
school, they need guidance and 
help as all children do. We know 
the mistakes they are making and 
why they are making them. We 
advise them in the same way that 
we advise thousands of other boys 
and, girls. Why don’t they listen 
to us? 

At last we wake up! Do children 
ever listen to Dad when they are 
14? Of course not! We cannot 
practice our professional skills on 
our children any more than doctors 
can successfully care for their own 
families in times of critical illness. 

So at long last we go to school. 
We talk to guidance people and 
to teachers. Belatedly our children 
find the counsel and help they 
need from our professional asso- 
ciates. By bitter experience and no 
little suffering we learn a most 
wonderful thing. To our own chil- 
dren we are not school teachers. 
We are their dads and mothers. ® 





How Can He Be Identified and Taught? 





Review of Literature 


on the Slow Learner 





DonaLp G. FERGUSON 


In Education 


ws slow learner, comprising 15 
to 20 percent of the school popula- 
tion, presents very perplexing prob- 
lems to the educator. Despite his 
presence in such large numbers, 
few teachers or administrators are 
contented with what the school is 
doing for him, and many are both- 
ered by what he is doing to the 
school. To date, however, there is 
little evidence in the literature that 
the slow learner has been given 
serious constructive attention. 

What problems does the litera- 
ture on the subject treat and what 
does it say about them? These 
questions guided this. review of 
professional journals, bulletins, and 
texts dealing with the education of 
slow-learning children. 

Generally, professional organiza- 
addressed them- 
selves to the problems of educating 
the slow learner. In sum, those who 


tions have not 


do write on the subject are in 
agreement on the following points: 

Slow-learning children are edu- 
cable and are entitled to attention 
by the public schools. Slow-learn- 
ing children are most clearly de- 
fined and identified on the basis of 
reduced learning ability. They lie 
on the intelligence continuum be- 


tween the child of average ability 
and the child referred to as mental- 
ly retarded. Realistic programs can 
be offered for these children in the 
regular class, but attention must 
be given to specific objectives, 
methods, and materials of instruc- 
tion. 

Three major problem areas are 
evident in the literature. Two deal 
essentially with administrative or 
programing issues, and a third re- 
lates to matters of instruction. 

Typical confronting 
administrators relating to educa- 
tional programing for the slow 
learner are: where and how they 
are located, and what kinds of pro- 
grams they need. 

In practice and in the literature 


problems 


there is confusion about who is a 
slow learner. Generally, terminol- 
ogy is nonstandardized and trouble- 
some to any other than the most 
astute reader. Yet there is agree- 
ment that classification and identi- 
fication are essential to program- 
ing. 

The answer to resolving the con- 
fusion seems to lie in restricting 
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use of the term “slow learner” to 
children with limited learning po- 
tential in terms of school ability or 
IQ test scores and, further, to fix 
the range of IQ from about 75-90. 
At the lower end of the scale this 
would distinguish the slow learner 
from the mentally retarded whose 
IQ limits are fairly well 
lished. 

This restriction does not elimin- 
ate confusion at the upper end of 
the In some instances the 
brighter, nonachieving pupil will 
test in the slow-learner range and 


estab- 


scale. 


often will perform academically 


like the slow learner. 

In any case, additional testing 
and specialized help will be need- 
ed for optimum programing, for 
as a group they often have addi- 
tional complicating sensory, physi- 
cal, and _ psycho-social problems 
which must be considered in plan- 
ning an effective program. 

Through carefully planned and 
continuous testing programs, the 
slow-learning child can be identi- 
fied as he enters school. This iden- 
tification will aid the teachers who 
must know him to teach him and 
also aid the administrators who are 
concerned with long-range plan- 
ning. 

Most articles and studies explic- 
itly make it clear that’ slow-learning 
children can learn and are the re- 
sponsibility of the public schools. 
They can profit from an education- 
al program geared to their abilities, 
and they have a right to expect 
one. 

However, they do require spe- 
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cial programing in that they cannot 
as a rule perform satisfactorily in 
the more difficult academic sub- 
jects; nor are these entirely satis- 
factory for them. A proper pro- 
gram will move more slowly, will 
delay each new step until the 
child’s readiness is assured, will al- 
low for the slow learner to get 
progressively farther behind the 
average and bright, and will allow 
for him to reach his peak of mental 
growth at an earlier point in the 
program. 


SAME GENERAL GOALS 


The general educational objec- 
tives need not be different for 
slow-learning children. The objec- 
tives of selfrealization, human re- 
lationship, civic responsibility, and 
economic efficiency are appropri- 
ate. However, for the slow learner 
to accomplish the general objec- 
tives, specific objectives should 
have an immediate relationship to 
his environment and life needs. 
They should be related to topics 
such as orientation to the school, 
living in the home, making and 
holding friends, boy-girl relation- 
ships, living in the community, per- 
sonal and community health, and 
getting and holding a job. 

The literature gives some atten- 
tion to administrative questions of 
grouping, grading, and promotion. 
Generally, most authorities appeal 
for flexibility. Major consideration 
should be given to the aims to be 
accomplished and not to admin- 
istrative expediency. 

The policies adopted for organ- 
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izing classes and regulating pro- 
gress should achieve several pur- 
poses. They should establish and 
maintain reasonably permanent in- 
structional groups. They should 
provide for orderly progress and 
should bring the pupils to term- 
ination of their elementary educa- 
tion at not later than 13 or 14 
years of age. They should provide 
for a smooth transition from the 
elementary-school to the secondary- 
school program. 

There is no hard and fast recom- 
mendation concerning grouping. 
The authorities do agree that slow 
learners can be taught effectively 
in mixed classes, provided that the 
school is willing and able to make 
the adjustment. 

There is usually criticism from 
professional and lay people when 
separate grouping is attempted. 
This criticism is based on the con- 
tention that separate grouping vio- 
lates the principles of democracy. 
W. B. Featherstone answers that 
criticism: “Equal opportunity does 
not mean identical opportunity or 
that everyone should do the same 
thing.” Perhaps our democratic 
ideals are best served if children 
are grouped to allow each pupil 
to have a program in line with his 
level and rate of progress. If 
grouping is desired, care must be 
taken to avoid the “dumping- 
ground” concept. 


INSTRUCTION METHODS 


There are many articles which 
treat various aspects of teaching 
slow-learning children. A review 


and analysis of the available ma- 
terials reveal several points on 
which authors agree. 

Slow-learning children generally 
learn through the same methods 
as brighter children. Thus, teach- 
ing methods will be essentially the 
same as those used with brighter 
children except that there should 
be a different emphasis. This point 
is similar to that made concerning 
objectives. 

Activities must be carefully or- 
ganized to insure continuity. They 
must also be offered in a way 
which will insure a reasonable de- 
gree of success and accomplish- 
ment for the slow-learning child. 

Instructional goals should be 
clearly stated and meaningful. This 
is particularly important since slow- 
learning children are likely to be 
confused by abstractions and since 
they are most effectively motivated 
by concrete and relatively immed- 
iate goals. 

Frequent evaluation of progress 
and frequent teacher-pupil confer- 
ences are highly desirable. 

Techniques of instruction should 
include liberal amounts of demon- 
stration, practice, and drill. 

And materials should be selected 
on the basis of their appropriate- 
ness to the pupil’s ability, readi- 
ness, and interests. The problem of 
finding materials that are not of- 
fensive to the child because of his 
more advanced physical and social 
age must be faced, even if it means 
preparing special materials for 
use with individuals and certain 
groups. e 





What Do You Know 
about Today’s Schools? 


Facts and Figures 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


F 
C VERYONE in education— 
teachers and administrators alike— 
should have at their fingertips im- 
portant national facts and figures 
on the educational enterprise to 
which they devote their lives. No 
one can remember all the racts, of 
course, but many of the items se- 
lected for this listing probably 
should be included on the “must” 
list. Both the accomplishments and 
the shortcomings of public educa- 
tion today are shown. 

The Pupils: 

1. Total public-school enrolment 
was 15,503,000 in 1900; 25,678.,- 
000 in 1930; and 37,244,284 in 
1960-61. 

2. Public-school elementary en- 
rolment is now estimated at 25,- 
265,620, or 68 percent of the 
total; and secondary enrolment, at 
11,978,664, or 32 percent of the 
total. 

3. In 1900, 71.9 percent of the 
population 5 to 17 years of age 
was enrolled in public schools; in 
1930, 81.7 percent; and in 1960- 
61, 82.7 percent. 

4. The school-age population (5 
to 17 vears of age) increased 47 
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percent during the 10 years from 
1950 to 1960, an increase two and 
one-half times the increase in the 
total population. In 1950, one per- 
son in five was of school age; in 
1960, one person in four. 

5. Of 1,000 pupils in the fifth 
grade in 1950-51, 885 entered high 
school in the fall of 1954, 584 were 
graduated from high school in the 
spring of 1958, and 308 entered 
college in the fall of 1958. 

6. In urban elementary schools 
380,000 children were in classes 
of more than 40 pupils each in 
1959-60. 

7. Nearly 400,000 children at- 
tended one-teacher schools in 
1958-59. 

8. The first “school attendance” 
law was enacted in 1852 in Mass- 
achusetts. Today, 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico have school attendance laws. 
Mississippi and South Carolina re- 
cently repealed their laws, and Vir- 
ginia made its law dependent on 
local option. Thirty-six states and 
the District of Columbia set the 
minimum age for compulsory 
“school attendance” at seven years; 
six states, at age six; and five states, 
at age eight. The maximum age for 
compulsory “school attendance” is 
16 years in 37 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; at 17 years in 
five states; at 18 years in four 
states; and at 15 years in one state. 

9. More than 13.5 million chil- 
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dren in 62,000 public and non- 
profit private schools are partici- 
pating in the National School 
Lunch Program. This past year 
$540 million was spent locally; $58 
million was spent for food pur- 
chased by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; and $70 million worth 
of surplus food was used. 

10. In 1957-59, a total of 11,- 
343,132 pupils were transported to 
school at public expense, which 
totaled $419,539,863 (exclusive of 
purchase of new buses or other 
capital outlay). 

Schools and Schools Systems: 

1. In 1960-61, the number of 
school districts reached an all-time 
low of 37,153. Ten vears ago there 
were 83,614; 20 years ago, 116,- 
999. At present Nebraska has 3,- 
250, the largest number in any 
state. 

2. In 1959-60, slightly more 
than half the school districts en- 
rolled fewer than 50 pupils each. 

3. At the beginning of the 
school year 1959-60 there were 
1,285,552 instruction rooms in the 
nation’s public schools, 62,700 
were scheduled for completion, 
and 132,400 additional ones were 
needed. 

4. As of February 1960, in 17 
Southern states and the District 
of Columbia, there were 6,973 
school districts, of which 748 had 
been desegregated. These desegre- 
gated schools serviced 3,044,070 
pupils of a total public-school .pop- 
ulation in this region of 12,940,443. 

5. About 6 percent of the urban 
school districts operating elemen- 


tary schools have an ungraded se- 
quence; 25 percent are considering 
the adoption of such a plan (as of 
1958-59). The most common prac- 
tice where the ungraded sequence 
is used is through grade 3. 

The Teachers: 

1. In 1960-61, instructional staff 
members total 1,526,078. This 
number comprises 1,408,963 class- 
room teachers, 84,546 principals 
and supervisors, and 32,571 other 
instructional personnel. 

2. There are 857,353 elemen- 
tary-school teachers (125,477 men; 
731,876 women). There are 561,- 
609 secondary-school teachers 
(285,632 men; 265,979 women). 

3. There are 93,917 teachers 
with emergency or temporary cer- 
tificates employed in the public 
schools. Fifty-two percent are em- 
ployed in rural schools and 52 per- 
cent have less than four vears of 
college preparation. 

4. As of September 1960, 110,- 
000 teachers were needed to re- 
place those leaving the profession 
the year before; 30,000 to serve in- 
creased enrolments; 30,000 to re- 
lieve overcrowding and_ half-day 
sessions; 20,000 to give instruction 
and services not now provided; 
and 40,000 to replace the unpre- 
pared—total, 230,000. 

5. A 12-month year of emplov- 
ment for teachers was reported by 
about 5.2 percent of the urban 
school districts in 1958-59. This 
plan was about four times as com- 
mon as 10 years before. 

6. The average salary of the in- 
structional staff in 1960-61 was 
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$5,389, with a purchasing power 
of $4,250 in 1947-49 dollars. It 
was estimated that in 1960-61, 10 
percent of the public-school class- 
room teachers would be paid less 
than $3,500; 27 percent, from $3,- 
500 to $4,499; 30 percent from 
$4,500 to $5,499; 18 percent, from 
$5,500 to $6,499; and 15 percent, 
$6,500 or more. 

7. Sixteen percent of the urban 
school districts impose limitations 
on the employment of teachers out- 


side school. Most commonly the 


requirement is that outside em- 
ployment not interfere with teach- 


ing duties. 

8. In 14 percent of the urban 
school districts having elementary 
grades, teachers are required to be 
on duty during the lunch period. 
Seventy-two percent require teach- 
ers to be on duty on a rotating 
basis, and 12 percent give teachers 
a duty-free lunch period. 
Instructional Services: 

1. In 1900, the average school 
term was 144 days; today it is 178. 

2. In 1958-59 there were 15,850 
(full-time equivalent) persons en- 
gaged in counseling and guidance 
in public secondary schools. A sur- 
vey of 432 public high schools 
found that about a third had no 
guidance program, and many 
others only a limited program. 

3. In 1959, 3.7 million students 
were enrolled in vocational edu- 
cational courses. Of this number, 
42 percent were in home econom- 
ics, 21 percent in agriculture, 26 
percent in trade and industry, and 
8 percent in marketing. State and 
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local funds provided 82 percent of 
the expenditures. 

4. More than 1.9 million high- 
school students (24 percent of the 
enrolment in grades 9-12) were 
enrolled in foreign-language cours- 
es in 1958. 

5. Twelve percent of the urban 
school systems are teaching one or 
more foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary grades (1958-59). 

6. In 1958-59, speech therapists 
were employed, at least to a limit- 
ed extent, in 64 percent of the 
urban school districts. More than 
60 percent of the urban districts 
make some provisions for remedial 
reading instruction. 

7. In 1958-59, 60 percent of the 
urban school districts provided en- 
richment of instruction in regular 
classes for bright pupils. 

8. It is estimated that 25,004 
high schools (96 percent) and 31, 
328 elementary schools (30 per- 
cent) have libraries. About 20,000_ 
professionally trained librarians 
serve school libraries (5,000 in ele- 
mentary schools). There are about 
15,000 untrained people serving as 
librarians. 

9. There are about 177 million 
volumes in public-school libraries. 
Current expenditures for materials 
are estimated at $2 per pupil. Total 
1959-60 expenditures for library 
materials were estimated at $35 
million. 

10. About 28 percent of the ur- 
ban school districts make at least 
some provision for the programed 
use of television instruction. 

11. Driver education is fully 
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provided to pupils in 72 percent of 
the urban school districts; limited 
provisions are made in 17 percent 
(1958-59). 

12. For reporting pupil progress 
to parents of pupils in elementary 
grades, 77 percent of the urban 
school districts use a combination 
of report cards and parent confer- 
ences; 22 percent, report cards 
only; and about 1 percent, parent 
conferences only. 

Educational Attainment: 

1. In 1959, the median years of 
school completed by adults 25 
years of age and older was 11.0; 
in 1950, it was 9.3; in 1940, 8.4. 

2. In 1959, only 2.2 percent of 
the population was illiterate; in 
1930, 4.3 percent; in 1900, 10.7. 

3. In 1959, 24.7 percent of the 
Selective Service registrants failed 
the mental test; the range among 
the states was from 5.6 percent to 
61.9 percent. 

Revenues and Expenditures: 

1. It is estimated that nearly 4 
percent of the revenue receipts of 
public schools comes from the fed- 
eral government; about 40 percent 
from the state governments; and 
about 56 percent from the local 
governments. Thirty years ago, less 
than 1 percent came from the fed- 
eral government; about 20 percent 
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from the state governments; and 
about 80 percent from the local 
governments. 

2. Total school expenditures of 
$16.5 billion in 1960-61 are ex- 
pected to exceed revenue receipts 
by $1.7 billion. The deficit will be 
met largely by long-term debt. 

3. Expenditures for public 
schools, excluding capital outlav 
and interest, total $12.9 billion, or 
$390 per pupil in daily attendance. 
In 1930, current expenditures 
totaled $1.8 billion, or $86.70 per 
pupil. 

4. School costs are expected to 
increase on the average at least 
$1 billion a year during the next 
decade. In the next 10 years we 
will spend more on public schools 
than was spent for that purpose in 
the past 100 years. 

5. State and local government 
expenditures for all public educa- 
tion amounted to some $17.3 bil- 
lion or 29.5 percent of the total 
expenditures by these governments. 

6. Per-capita expenditures of 
state and local governments for 
local elementary and _ secondary 
schools was $79.58; for all public 
education, $99.75 (1959). 

7. Expenditures for public 
schools in 1958 amounted to 3.7 
percent of total personal income. ® 


It is ironical that Abraham Ribicoff, our new Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, voted against the 
creation of that agency when President Truman proposed 
it in 1950. He was a member of the House from Connecti- 
cut._From Mississippi Educational Advance. 





Can We Reform 
Our Illogical System? 


Forward to Phonetics! 


HELEN BOWYER 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Wx make a problem out of 
reading? At least so far as word 
recognition goes. Why not under- 
cut the whole time-waste of “isle, 
style, mile, guile’; the memory 
burden of “meter, liter, heater, 
teeter”; the reason-flouting of 
“since, rinse, sense, scent, cent, 
sent”? It could be done with a 
system of sound-sign relationships 
at least as teachable as 
through which Russia expedites 
the education of her young. 

One such system is World Eng- 
lish, which America’s Simpler 
Spelling Association and its British 
ally have long been offering. A 
modified demonstration example is 
as follows: 

Pronounce de, ee, ie, 0€, 00 as in 
maelstrom, fee, fie, foe, fool—aa 
and au as in bazaar and bauble— 
uu and ou as in put and pout— 
italicized th as in thin and both— 
zh as in pleasure or Persian. Give 
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that . 


all other letters and digraphs their 
most common present values, but 
notice that short i supplants y in 
such words as perfectly and that 
t and z supplant d and s wherever 
they more truly represent the 
sound. 

“Yoo aar oeld, Faathur Wilym,” 
the yung man sed, 

“And yoor haer haz bekum veri 
hwiet, 

And yet yoo insesntli stand on 
yoor hed, 

Doo yoo think at yoor aej it iz 
riet?” 

“In mie yooth,” Faathur Wilym 
replied too hiz sun, 

“Te feerd it miet injur the braen, 

But now that Ei’m _purfekli 
shoor Ei hav nun, 

Hwie Ei do it agen and agen.” 

“Buuli for him,” chortld oeld 
Paul Hoil, kiking wun Purzhn 
slipur tordz the seeling, the uther 
throo the dor. 

Here in 83 words we have 40 
basic spelling units matched one- 
to-one with the 40 basic sounds of 
our American speech. Together 
they constitute an alphabet as con- 
sistent and predictable as that 
through which the Soviet Union 
manages to have its children read- 
ing by Christmas of their first 
school year. That it holds a similar 
promise for us is demonstrated 
daily through those missionary 
fields of Asia and Africa where the 
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Committee for World Literacy uses 
approximately this system in the 
beginning teaching of English. 

World English is not the only 
system actively engaged in provid- 
ing one character and one only for 
each separate sound of our mother 
tongue. We have only to open our 
desk dictionary to find another. 
Says the Funk & W agnalls una- 
bridged, “That we should be com- 
pelled to respell words to show 
how they are pronounced is a pity 
and an absurdity, since the original 
and proper function of spelling is 
to do that very thing. The maker 
of a German, or Italian, or Spanish 
dictionary has rarely any need to 
respell a word to tell his country- 
men how the word is pronounced. 
But in English the necessity exists 
and must continue to exist as long 
as our so-called orthography con- 
tinues on its present footing. Hence 
arises the problem of a scientific 
alphabet.” 


AN ENDU RING PROBLEM 


Way back in 1903, the National 
Education Association was acutely 
conscious of this problem. With 
other groups it organized a com- 
mittee which eventually produced 
the alphabet which, with some 
modifications, still appears in the 
Funk & Wagnalls unabridged dic- 
tionary as Key I to its respellings. 
Any hope the NEA may then have 
entertained that _ this alphabet 
would come into general use was 
doomed from the start by the dia- 
critics used to indicate the value of 


its vowels. These diacritics still 


cripple today’s dictionaries, even 
those compiled for the fourth and 
fifth grader. 

When a nine-year-old turns to 
his Thorndike for the pronuncia- 
tion of falcon, urge, ruthless, why 
should he be faced with the 
strangeness of fOkan, brj, riithlis, 
when the familiar faukn, urj, rooth- 
les not only portray their sounds 
as well, but give him a sense of 
at-homeness in his dictionary which 


more frequent 


would lead to a 
and pleasurable use thereof? 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


Perhaps the greatest single ser- 
vice the NEA could now render in 
the reading area would be to au- 
thorize a series of school diction- 
aries making this simple change. 
It would be almost the only change 
needed to bring most dictionaries 
to an all-Roman letter key of max- 
imum simplicity and_trustworthi- 
ness. Their consonants are already 
close to that ideal. Like World 
English, they discard c, q, x, turn- 
ing their redundant functions over 
to the perfectly able letters here- 
with indicated: sistern, kup, brusk, 
kwit, aksis, egzit. And all join 
World English in eschewing the 
double consonant, as such, and 
dropping all silent letters which 
falsify pronunciation in such words 
as limb, edge, sign, mnemonic, 
pseudo, etc. Moreover, all confine 
y to its consonantal function as in 
yet and banyan and respell lyric, 
ugly, pity, as lirik, ugli, piti. 

In short, with little more than 
a Romanizing of their parenthetic 
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vowels, our dictionaries could not 
only facilitate a greater and more 
pleasurable resort to their pages 
but could provide young America 
with preparation for that inevitable 
day when our spelling will no long- 
er be “a pity and an absurdity”— 
when, as in that Latin world just 
across a bridge from Brownsville or 
El Paso, the entry will take care 
-of its own pronunciation and mere 
application of one’s first-grade al- 
phabet will ensure correct spelling 
of every native word one writes, 
from aardvark to Zyzzogeton. Then, 
in consequence, our Johnny will 
finish his eleventh grade neck and 
neck with Juanito in every subject 
which demands effortless com- 
mand of the mechanics of reading. 

Rudolph Flesch once described 
the methods of Dr. Frank Laubach 
of the missionary Committee for 
World Literacy as follows: “He al- 
ways starts by working out a 
phonetic alphabet for the language 
he is dealing with and then teaches 
the natives in very short order to 
read and write it. Yes, if you have 
a language with a perfectly pho- 
netic alphabet, you are in a sort 
of dream world where teaching to 
read and write is no problem at 
all. This is (all but) true, for in- 
stance in Spanish, Finnish, Czech 
. . . But let’s get back from this 
dream world to the harsh reality 
of English.” 

Why should there be a harsh 
reality to get back to? Who or 
what imposes it on us? What is 
there in our Bible or our Consti- 
tution which obligates us to retard 
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our children’s education with 250 
chameleon spellings for their 40 
speech sounds? And whence came 
the good sense of these exemplary 
Spanish simplifications. Some may 
be surprised to learn that it came 
from just such scholarly initiative 
as our English spelling cries for 
today. 


LANGUAGE SAFEGUARDS 


In 1717 Spain’s now lovely 
Castellano had sunk to a literary 
low which dismayed the proud and 
patriotic Marques de Villena. Not 
being a man to endure what he 
could cure, the Marques persuaded 
Phillip V to found a Royal Acad- 
emy “to watch over the purity and 
proper use of the Castilian tongue.” 

The watch has been maintained 
to this hour—and over nothing 
more vigilantly than the conson- 
ance of Spanish sounds and sym- 
bols. And not only in peninsular 
Spain. The Hispanic world was a 
conglomerate of colonies of differ- 
ing geography and differing Indian 
backgrounds and admixtures, large- 
ly isolated from each other and the 
outside world. 

Surely these were conditions 
conducive to spelling chaos as ser- 
ious as ours. But the Dictionario of 
the Royal Academy became the 
orthographic bible of what literate 
population the colonies had, and 
it remained the highest authority 
of the independent nations into 
which they evolved. 

The need is evident and great 
for a comparable institution to 
serve the English tongue. e 
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New Education Commissioner.— 
On April 4, Sterling M. McMurrin 
was sworn in as the new head of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Im- 
mediately afterward he held his 
first news conference, which in- 
cluded a statement of his convic- 
tions. These include: 

® American education must be 
consistent with the American dem- 
ocratic ideal. “We should [also] 
take note of the dedication to edu- 
cational quality that is not uncom- 
mon in Europe, and the large com- 
mitment of economic wealth to ed- 
ucation that is being made in the 
Soviet Union. Our present waste of 
human resources must give way... 

© “I believe that desegregation 
must move forward in accordance 
with the law of the land... 

® “I do not believe that the 
problem of financing education 
should be encumbered by social 
and legal issues that do not bear 
directly on education itself.” 

® Quality in education is not as 
good as it should be. “We must 
have greater rigor at all levels...” 

© “We pay our teachers far less 
than we should . . . A general high 
quality of teaching in our schools 
will be achieved only when our so- 
ciety is willing to pay for it... 

® “Increased emphasis on vo- 
cational education is an urgent na- 
tional need... 

© “We need more counseling 
and we need better counselors... . 
We need better testing .. . 


© “I regard education as a con- 
tinuing process that extends be- 
yond the schools. It should engage 
the active interest of every citizen 
and the resources of our libraries 
and television channels. . .” 

© Finally, education is the road 
to abundance and material wealth, 
but education also is the road to 
cultural enrichment. “Most impor- 
tant, education is the road to gen- 
uine freedom . . .” 

Dr. McMurrin, during the ques- 
tion period, made a favorable ref- 
erence to the views of Admiral 
Hyman Rickover. This was played 
up in some of the reports to the 
point that the balance of the new 
Commissioner's remarks were ob- 
scured. As a teacher of philosophy, 
without public-school teaching ex- 
perience, there were expectations 
that he would favor a “tough” line, 
emphasizing intellectual skills and 
courses for the gifted, at the ex- 
pense of efforts in other areas. 

His prepared statement gave no 
evidence of this, but the oral refer- 
ence to the controversial Admiral 
provided an opening wedge. 

Almost overlooked was Dr. Mc- 
Murrin’s emphasis on “a clear 
definition of the mission and organ- 
ization of the Office of Education, 
employing the report of a com- 
mittee that was established by my 
immediate predecessor, Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick.” 


Private School Hassle.—The Con- 
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stitution of the U.S. was the object 
of different interpretations on the 
question of federal loans to private 
and parochial schools. Spokesmen 
for Roman Catholic and small Jew- 
ish Orthodox groups held that such 
loans were constitutional and desir- 
able. 

A lengthy brief submitted by 
Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
carefully pointed out that “the field 
of higher education . . . presents 
different factual, historical, and 
constitutional considerations.” It 
then said that at the elementary 
and secondary level, “across-the- 
board grants to church schools may 
not be made” under the First 
Amendment. Loans are equally in- 
valid. “Tuition payments for all 
church-school pupils are invalid 
since they accomplish by indirec- 
tion what grants do directly.” 

The legal memorandum, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Justice, also points to 
areas of uncertain constitutionality, 
citing the Everson case in which 
bus transportation for parochial- 
school pupils was held to be legal, 
since the benefit is to the child and 
not to the school itself. On the 
other hand, the Everson decision 
said that the statute in question 
“approaches the verge” of imper- 
missible action under the First 
Amendment. 

The memorandum concluded, 
“Typically secular and sectarian 
education is so interwoven in 
church schools as to thwart most 
possibilities [of aid].” 
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Education as an Investment.—As 
the years go by, there is increasing 
sophistication in attempts to get 
fundamental answers to certain 
questions. Historically, there has 
been a belief that education is an 
investment, although supporting 
data were often lacking. This has 
been a belief rather than firm 
knowledge. 

As educational costs have in- 
creased with the expansion of at- 
tendance, school holding power, 
and diversification of subject offer- 
ings, there has been more pressure 
to measure the benefits of educa- 
tion. A step in this direction was 
undertaken by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. when it 
published, in 1945, Education—an 
Investment in People. It concluded 
that “education is an essential in- 
strument through which commerce, 
industry, and agriculture can be 
expanded in rising degree.” Fur- 
ther, “that the cost of adequate ed- 
ucation is an investment that local 
citizens and business can well af- 
ford in increased measure. . .” 

The Chamber, in 1954, updated 
this publication with new tables 
and figures, including the state- 
ment that, “There is a direct rela- 
tionship between education level 
and earning power, and, therefore, 
buying power in our total Amer- 
ican economy.” 

More recently, the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census published data on 
the relationship between education — 
and income. These findings show 
that income goes up with every 
additional year of schooling. For 
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example, the average male Amer- 
ican with an incomplete elemen- 
tary education earned less than 
$2,000 in 1958. Some high-school 
education boosted his income al- 
most to the 1958 median for all 
employed males above age 14, 
which was $3,742. Graduates of 
high schools averaged near $4,500, 
while college graduates amass an 
annual total of $6,374. 

Corresponding figures for wo- 
men are appreciably lower, al- 
though they, too, show sharp in- 
creases with increased education, 
especially for employed college 
graduates. Cumulatively, the life- 
time difference in earnings is far 
greater than the loss of earning 
power during the years of late 
adolescence or early adulthood 
when the hours normally devoted 
to work are given over to studies. 

It is the loss of income during 
these school years which has at- 
tracted the attention of Theodore 
W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago, who has been investigat- 
ing “Education and Economic 
Growth.” His latest report is part 
of the 1961 yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation. 

He finds the connection between 
the two to be “exceedingly com- 
plex” because “it is far from easy 
to identify those fruits of education 
that consist of improvements in the 
capabilities of a people that are 
useful in economic endeavor. It 
takes years as a rule to develop 
those capabilities and then it re- 
quires more years for these cap- 


abilities to prove their worth in 
production.” 

Dr. Schultz makes clear that he 
has merely made a preliminary in- 
quiry. Nevertheless he concludes 
that there is an apparent under- 
investment in education. 

His chapter refers to the work 
by Gary S. Becker at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
There, a preliminary study pointed 
to an outline of a general theory 
of investments in human beings. 

Last month, the Carnegie Corp- 
oration of New York announced 
that it is making a further grant of 
$75,000 so that Dr. Becker can ex- 
plore this theory in greater detail. 
He will attempt to determine how 
much money has been spent on ed- 
ucation, and what rate of return 
this investment has yielded. 

His findings are expected to be 
important for individual students 
who have to choose a field of study 
or occupation; there also should be 
important implications for new na- 
tions which face the problem of in- 
vesting their limited funds. 


Double Sessions.—“Not much re- 
search has been done on the effect 
of double sessions, probably be- 
cause of a general belief that the 
situation is temporary and that its 
deficiencies are obvious.” That’s 
the finding of a new NEA research 
memorandum which then summar- 
izes four studies at the elementary 
level and one high-school study. 

The small number of investiga- 
tions and the partly contradictory 
results “prevent drawing a definite 
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conclusion . . . These studies do 
indicate, however, that double ses- 
sions may retard the pupil even in 
the learning of the fundamentals 

In addition, there are disadvan- 
tages for administrators, teachers, 
and parents. Above all, there is 
practically no available’ research 
from which to draw valid conclu- 
sions. 


Liberal Adult Education. — A 
grant of $225,000 has been award- 
ed to the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators to 
be used to improve and enlarge of- 
ferings in liberal subjects. 

Granting foundation is the Fund 
for Adult Education (Ford) which 
has been disbursing money to 
NAPSAE since 1953. 

The latest installment — total 
grants now come to $663,000—will 
continue a greater effort to provide 
information, guidance, pilot stud- 
ies, and in-service training. Some 
21 communities will be chosen to 
receive funds so that they can hire 
half-time directors of adult educa- 
tion where now they have none. 
Hope is that after a year the super- 
intendents of these 21 school dis- 
tricts will later expand these to 
full-time jobs with local funds. 

Focus of the program is growth 
stimulation of adult citizenship— 
active participation in community 
affairs based on responsible de- 
cisions. 


Educational Television.—_In two 
cities, New York and Los Angeles, 
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there are seven commercial tele- 
vision channels in operation, with 
no allocation for an education 
channel in the VHF band, the 
band in general use today. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has now proposed that 
in each of these cities one of the 
commercial licenses be transferred 
to an educational telecasting or- 
ganization. Negotiations may take 
some time, especially because one 
of the New York channels current- 
ly is up for sale, with competing 
offers being made. Commercial in- 
terests, not surprisingly, are offer- 
ing more than the substantial sum 
scraped together by the ETV peo- 
ple. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has ap- 
proved a new bill to make $1 mil- 
lion available in each of the 50 
states for the construction of ETV 
facilities. On two earlier occasions 
the Senate had passed a similar 
bill which failed of passage in the 
House. 

In addition to prohibiting fed- 
eral control over programing or 
content, the bill requires successful 
applicants for the construction 
grants to demonstrate the availabil- 
ity of operating funds for the pro- 
posed stations. 


Ellis Island.—Ambitious plans to 
build a university on federally 


owned Ellis Island, in New York 
Harbor, have fallen through. 

The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has rejected 
all bids‘ as not meeting the neces- 


sary requirements. ® 





Educational News 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

East Orange, N.J.: Robert H. Seit- 
zer, formerly acting superintendent, 
is now superintendent. 

Elizabeth, N.J.: John E. Dwyer, 
nen assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded J. Harry Adams, now as- 
sistant commissioner, New Jersey 
State Department of Education. 

Jersey City, N.J.: Robert A. Coyle, 
formerly principal of James J. Ferris 
High School, has been named super- 
intendent. 

Sacramento, Calif.: William J. 
Burkhard has announced his retire- 
ment. 

Massillon, Ohio: L. J. Smith will re- 
tire on July 1. 

Portland, Ore.: Melvin W. Barnes, 
superintendent at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been named successor to 
J. W. Edwards, retiring. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Jack F. 
Parker, assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed to succeed Melvin W. 
Barnes. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: Lester L. Grile, 
assistant superintendent, will succeed 
A. T. Lindley, who has resigned, ef- 
fective Aug. 1, to become associate 
professor of education at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Anderson, S.C.: J. B. Hodges, 
Greenville County, $.C., School Dis- 
trict, will become superintendent in 
July. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio: Theos L 
Anderson, superintendent at Teaneck, 
N.J., has been appointed superintend- 
ent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTs: 

Troy State College, Ala.: Frank R. 
Stewart, formerly Alabama state su- 
perintendent of education, has been 
appointed to succeed C. B. Smith, 
who retires June 30. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo: Frederic S$. Hultz has resigned 
because of illness. 

City College, New York, N.Y.: 


Buell G. Gallagher has resigned to 
become first chancellor of California’s 
State College System in July. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Bridgeport, Conn.: R. 
Daniel Chubbuck, superintendent at 
Darien, has been appointed Dana 
Professor of Education, effective next 
year. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N.C.: 
John Otts, assistant superintendent, 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
has been named professor of educa- 
tion. 

Western Michigan University, Kal- 
amazoo: Harold W. Boles, formerly 
educational consultant for an archi- 
tectural firm in Newark, Ohio, is now 
professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Don Davies, director of student 
teaching, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
effective Aug. 20. He succeeds T. 
M. Stinnett, now assistant executive 
secretary of the NEA. 

John P. Milligan, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, has _re- 
signed to represent the U.S. as chief 
education adviser to the government 
of Ecuador. 

Herman Allen, formerly education 
editor of Newsweek, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Centennial 
Convocation sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities. The event 
is scheduled for Nov. 12-16, 1962, 
at Kansas City, Mo. 

John W. Harold, superintendent at 
Cedar Falls, Ia., will become execu- 
tive secretary of the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Association in July. 

Marion Cranmore, principal of 
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Burns Park School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been named president-elect of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 

James W. Kanthak of Redwood 
City, Calif., and Thelma Overbeck of 
Evansville, Ind., are the first winners 
of the new Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ships, recently established by the De- 
partment | Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. 

J. Fred Murphy, principal of Broad 
Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been elected president of 
the North Central Association. 

Frank Miles, superintendent at 
Limon, Colo., has been appointed 
executive director of the Colorado 
Association of School Boards. 

William C. Greer, regional pro- 
grams associate for the Southern 
Regional Education Board, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been named executive secre- 
tary of The Council for Exceptional 
Children. He will succeed Harley Z. 
Wooden, the Council’s first executive 
secretary, who will retire in July after 
11 years in the position. 

H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Virginia, has been 
appointed a member of the United 
States National Commission for 
Unesco. 

J. R. Rackley, dean of the college 
of education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is the new president of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

The Most Rev. John F. Dearden, 
archbishop of Dettoit, has -been. elect- 
ed president of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


Julian E. Butterworth, first director 
of the school of education at Cornell 
University and a former consultant to 
the U.S. Office of Education on rural 
school administration, at the age of 76. 

Forest C. Ensign, professor emeri- 
tus in the school of education, The 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
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and a former member of the faculty 
for 56 years, at the age of 94. 


Creative Talent 

“Or all that has been learned in 
operating the Merit Program for 
five years, the most significant is 
the recognition of how little is 
known about identifying creative 
talent,” John M.° Stalnaker, presi- 
dent of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, declared in a re- 
cent speech at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Even less is known about the 
proper development of creative 
talent, he reported. He stated that 
Merit Program researchers have 
been at work on the question of 
creativity for the past three years. 
“Although Merit’s researchers and 
others elsewhere are beginning to 
make progress on this problem, 
there are no adequate measures at 
present to spot the potentially cre- 
ative individuals,” he said. 

Stalnaker also expressed doubts 
about the emphasis many persons 
now place on an individual’s IQ. 
“Frankly,” he said, “the IQ is over- 
rated . . . In the final analysis, it 
is not how bright one is, but what 
one accomplishes that counts. Mo- 
tivation, ambition, the ability to 
direct one’s efforts toward a specific 
goal, and sheer energy level, if 
there be such a trait, are charac- 
teristics which the IQ must not 
overshadow even though they can- 
not be measured easily.” 

The Merit Scholarship Program 
this year awarded 85 special four- 
year scholarships out of the Merit 
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Corporation’s own resources in a 
new experimental program. Twen- 
ty-five of the new scholarships 
were to students whose records 
suggest promise for exceptional 
creative performance. 

“Our present method for select- 
ing these potentially creative stu- 
dents is only a first step,” said Mr. 
Stalnaker, “but we believe we are 
on the right track.” 


A U.S. Summerhill 

A SuMMERHILL Society has been 
formed in New York City with an 
announced purpose of establishing 
a “Summerhill” school in the 
United States based on the prin- 
ciples of selfregulation. The organ- 
ization is an outgrowth of the inter- 
est created by the recent publica- 
tion of Summerhill: A Radical Ap- 
proach to Child Rearing by A. S. 
Neill, who has conducted such a 
school in England for more than 
40 years. 

Announced plans are that the 
new school, to be situated in the 
Greater New York area, will follow 
the principle of “freedom without 
license,” implying the equal rights 
of teachers and children with no 
one infringing on the rights of any 
other. It will be run on a non- 
profit basis. 


New Ford Grants 
Tue Ford Foundation in April an- 
nounced new grants totaling $3,- 
742,000 for experiments to improve 
the preparation of school and col- 
lege teachers. 

The grants are the latest phases 


of two on-going Foundation efforts, 
one to help achieve a breakthrough 
in the training of school teachers, 
and the other to attract more and 
better students into college teach- 
ing and improve their training. 
The new grants were as follows: 
$1,844,000 for cooperative pro- 
grams at Cornell and Syracuse Uni- 
versities and the Universities of 
Buffalo and Rochester to prepare 
secondary - school teachers and 
school administrators; $500,000 to 
the University of Maine to 
strengthen the training of elemen- 
tary-school and_ secondary-school 
teachers; and a total of $1,398,000 
for college-teacher recruitment and 
training programs at Stetson and 
Vanderbilt Universities and the 


Universities of Florida, Louisville, 
Michigan, New Mexico, and Utah. 


Taylor U. to Move 

TayLor University, which has been 
located at Upland, Ind., for the 
past 68 years, will be moved back 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., the city in 
which it was founded in 1846, ac- 
cording to a recent decision by the 
university board of trustees. 

A major fire destroyed the 
school’s administration building in 
Upland a year ago. Since that 
time, college officials have shopped 
around in Indiana and Florida for 
a new campus site. While the 
school still has 10 buildings on its 
Upland campus, the inaccessibility 
to Upland by public transportation, 
plus the need for being in an area 
where students may find part-time 
work, is said, to have prompted 
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school officials to seek a new site. 

The new $10 million campus is 
being planned for a 233-acre site 
on the northeast side of Fort 
Wayne, according to B. Joseph 
Martin, president of Taylor Uni- 
versity. 


Teacher Reciprocity 

NINETEEN states have now agreed 
to issue teacher’s certificates to 
graduates of any nationally accred- 
ited teacher-education institutions, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment from the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Under this agreement, graduates 
may be licensed to teach in each of 
the 19 states, as well as their home 
states, without having to take ad- 
ditional courses to qualify them- 
selves. 

The graduates must be from col- 
‘ leges and universities accredited by 
the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). The NCATE has now 
accredited 343 colleges and uni- 
versities; these institutions annual- 
ly produce about 70 percent of the 
nation’s supply of new teachers. 

As of February 1961, teacher- 
education graduates from these 
343 institutions are eligible for 
certification in the following 
states: Alabama, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. The NCATE 
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has been conducting a drive for 
this reciprocity for the last seven 
years. 


Ten Schools Honored 

TEN secondary schools in the U.S. 
have received special recognition 
by the American Association of 
Physics Teachers for excellence in 
science and mathematics programs, 
with special attention given to 
physics teaching. 

The 10 schools honored were: 
West High School, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Oak Park River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Ill.; Lamar High 
School, Houston, Tex.; Garden 
City High School, N.Y.; Culver 
Military Academy, Ind.; Mel- 
bourne High School, Fla.; Beaver- 
ton High School, Ore.; Glen Rock 
High School, N.J.; Benjamin 
Franklin Senior High School, New 
Orleans, La.; and Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 

This is the third year such 
awards have been made. Eric Rod- 
gers, dean of the graduate school, 
University of Alabama, is chairman 
of the Association’s High School 
Awards Committee. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 4-6, National School Boards 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

June 25-30, National Education 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Oct. 23-26, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. e 





===== New Educational Materials === 


Development in and through 
Reading and Social Forces 
Influencing American Edu- 
cation. Chicago: The National 
Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1961. Pp. xviii + 406 
and x + 252. $5.00 cloth, 
$4.25 paper-bound; and $4.50 
cloth, $3.75 paper-bound, re- 
spectively. 


These two volumes form the 60th 
Yearbook of ‘the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

Development in and _ through 
Reading (Part I) was prepared by the 
yearbook committee amet. of 
Paul A. Witty, Robert C. Pooley, 
Helen M. Robinson, David H. Rus- 
sell, and Ruth Strang. 

The developmental aspects of read- 
ing are emphasized in this volume. 
Some of the chapter topics are: the 
contributions of linguistic studies to 
the teaching of reading, the effects of 
improvement of reading on achieve- 
ment in other subjects, the influence 
of community forces on reading habits, 
the importance of motivation and in- 
terest, the use of auditory and visual 
materials, and sequential development 
in reading. 

Included among the contributing 
authors, in addition to the committee 
members, are: Robert Thorndike, Nila 
B. Smith, Russell G. Stauffer, Ruth G. 
Strickland, and G. Robert Carlsen. 

Social Forces Influencing Amer- 
ican Education (Part II) was pre- 
pared by Ralph W. Tyler, Merle L. 
Borrowman, Robert J. Havighurst, 
and Vincent Ostrom. 

In an introductory chapter, Ralph 
W. Tyler notes many of the forces 
influencing education today and 
comments, “Those of us directly in- 
volved in the conduct of and study of 
education find these marked and fluc- 
tuating changes hard to understand. 


They do not fit the pattern of growth 
characteristic of the period prior to 
1940, nor are they in accord with the 
rationale of American educational de- 
velopment outlined in the leading 
professional publications.” 

The succeeding chapters explore 
the educational scene today by exam- 
ining education as an investment in 
economic growth, the changing pop- 
ulation, social-class influences, in- 
fluence of traditional values, influence 
from pupils, the influence of profes- 
sional organizations, and the influence 
of mass media. There is also a chap- 
ter by Vincent Ostrom that examines 
education in a political context. 

Nelson B. Henry edited both vol- 
umes of the Yearbook. 


Counseling in the Secondary 
Schools. John W. Loughary. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. xi + 153. $3.00. 
The author writes in the preface 

to this book: “What many school 
counselors lack and need is a counsel- 
ing frame of reference, one that is 
appropriate to the kinds of problems 
they encounter, and consistent with 
the type of institution in which the 
work . . . The objective of this book 
is to provide one such frame of ref- 
erence and to discuss and illustrate 
its applications . . . There is no sys- 
tematic attempt to review the general 
principles and concepts which are 
basic to almost all nonanalytic the- 
ories of counseling, except as this is 
sons to clarify the frame of ref- 
erence discussed.” 

The author accomplishes his ob- 
jective by portraying the counselor 
functioning in the school community, 
outlining the scope of contexts within 
which the counselor works, and illus- 
trating the problems, situations, and 
relationships encountered. 

The author, a former high-school 
teacher and counselor, is now associ- 
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ate professor of education, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


William Chandler Bagley. I. L. 
Kandel. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. ix + 131. $3.50. 


This year marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Kappa Delta 
Pi, professional honor society in edu- 
cation. Dr. William Chandler was one 
of the founders of the society and this 
biography was commissioned by the 
organization’s executive council. 

The book, the author states, “pre- 
sents an account of the professional 
activities and contributions of an edu- 
cator who, more than any other in 
his day, strove to maintain a balanced 
point of view in education in the 
midst of the constant bombardment 
of an increasing number of cure-alls 
and panaceas which he began to crit- 
icize as early as 1907.” 

The author, now professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, for many years 
was closely associated with Dr. Bag- 
ley while both were members of the 
Columbia faculty. 


Junior High School Guidance. 
Mauritz Johnson, Jr., William 


E. Busacker, and Fred Q. 
Bowman. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. Pp. x + 275. 
$4.00. 


This guidance text is concerned 
solely with guidance programs at the 
junior-high-school level. Programs are 
described for both large and small 
schools with specific procedures 01: 
lined. Included are: a suggested guic. 
ance calendar, a list of test vod ood 
and bibliographies with wed chapter. 

The first chapter, concerned with 
the development of the junior-high 
school and the guidance movement, 
prepares for the following chapters 
by discussing the educational func- 
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tions of the junior-high school and 
relating guidance to the specific func- 
tions of the junior-high school. 


Foundations of Guidance. Car- 
roll H. Miller. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. 
xv + 464. $6.00. 


Dr. Miller is now serving with the 
U.S. Office of Education as Specialist, 
Preparation of Personnel Weakiens He 
is a former head of the department of 
psychology and education at Colorado 
State University. 

This book, suggested as a_ first- 
course text in guidance preparation, 
emphasizes relating guidance to social 
and cultural backgrounds. 

The historical development of guid- 
ance is traced and integrated with 
materials from psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and philosophy 
of education. 

An extensive listing of references 
furnishing guides to materials ac- 
companies each chapter. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Comparison of Practices in Hand- 
writing Advocated by 19 Commercial 
Systems of Handwriting Instruction. 
Virgil E. Herrick. 1960. Pp. xi + 111. 
Available from the Handwriting 
Foundation, 1426 G. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. $1.50. 

Health Guidance in Elementary 
Schools. New York City Board of 
Education Curriculum Bulletin No. 7, 
1959-60. Pp. iv + 38. Available from 
New York City Board of Education 
Publications Sales Office, 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $.50. 

Courageous Comrades. Fredrika 
Shumway Smith. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1960. Pp. 200. 
$2.95. A story of the Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory—1836-1848. 

Marksmanship for Young Shooters; 
The Air Rifle as an Instructional Tool. 
Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
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tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA, 1960. Pp. 25. 


SECONDARY 

Down the Colorado with Major 
Powell. James Ramse Ullman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mi Company, 
1960. Pp. 7184. $1.68. One of the 
North Star Books series. 

Preparation of General Secondary 
School Curricula. Unesco. 1960. 
Available from Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 398. $4.00. 

Electric Typing Methods for the 
Teacher. 1961. Pp. 32. Available free 
from School Typewriter Department, 
Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, 
N.2. 


GUIDANCE 

Today’s Woman in Tomorrow’s 
World. U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
276, 1960. Pp. xii + 138. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.50. 

Your Personality and Your Job. 
Daniel Sinick. What Tests Can Tell 
You About You. Arthur E. Smith. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 48 each. 


GENERAL 
Introduction to India. Beatrice Pit- 


ney Lamb. Mowat D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association University Wo- 
men, 1960. Pp. 49. $1.00. 

Equipment and Supplies for Ath- 
letics, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, 1960. Pp. vi 
+ 97. $2.50. 

The South African Tradition. 1961. 
Pp. 28. Available free from Informa- 
tion Service of South Africa, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

The Educated Woman in Cartoon 
and Caption. Anne Cleveland and 
Jean Anderson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 90. $1.95. 

Soviet Education Program. William 
K. Medlin, Clarence B. Lindquist, 


and Marshall L. Schmitt. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S: Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 17, 1960. Pp. xvii + 281. 
Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
$1.25. 

State Minimum-Salary Laws and 
Goal Schedules for Teachers, 1960-61 
and Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Adrainistrators, 1960-61, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and Over in Popu- 
lation. Washington, D.C.: Research 
Division, NEA, 1960. Pp. 44 and 48. 
$.50 and $.75, respectively. 

The Genius of the Irish Theater. 
Edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton 
Berman, and William Burto. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1960. Pp. 368. 
$.75, paperback. A Mentor original. 

The Wellsprings of Life. Isaac 
Asimov. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 192. $.50, paperback.: 

The Ancient Myths. Norma Lorre 
Goodrich. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 252. $.50, paperback. A 
Mentor original. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960-61. Washington, D.C.: Research 
Division, NEA, 1960. Pp. 32. $.75. 

New Designs for Research in 
Teacher Competence and Who's a 
Good Teacher? Robert B. Howsam. 
Burlingame, Calif.: California Teach- 
ers Association, 1960. Pp. 48 each. 
$1.00 each. Reports of special projects 
prepared for and published by the 
Joint Committe on Personnel Proced- 
ures, California School Boards Asso- 
ciation and the California Teachers 
Association. 

Encouraging the Excellent; Special 
Programs for Gifted and Talented 
Students. Elizabeth Paschal. New 
York: The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1960. Pp. 79. Free. 

The Education of Businessmen. 
Leonard S. Silk. New York: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 1961. 
Pp. 48. Available free from the Com- 
mittee, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 
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Items are listed under author’s name. The month indicated is the issue 
of THe Epucation Dicest in which the article appears, while the number 
refers to the page on which the article is to be found. 


Abercrombie, Stanley A., and Burt 
Johnson. A Safe Environment for 
Learning. Jan, 40. 

Albjerg, Marguerite Hall. Blessed Is 
the Nonconformist. Jan, 29. 

Alexander, William M. Uniformity vs. 
Diversity in the Senior-High School. 
April, 38. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. Reappraising the 
Length of the School Year. Feb, 8. 

Anderson, Robert H. Team Teaching. 
May, 5. 

Arbolino, Jack N. What’s Wrong with 
the Advanced Placement Program? 
May, 19. 

Auer, J. Jeffery. Speech Is a Social 
Force. Feb, 23. 


Bartram, William. Why Did He Quit 
Teaching? May, 32. 

Barzun, Jacques. Our Universities: 
Unguided Missiles. Feb. 1. 

Berry, Winifred. Italic Writing. April, 
50, 


Bjonerud, Corwin E. Arithmetic Con- 
cepts Possessed by the Preschool 
Child. Mar, 41. 

Blank, Albert A. Calculus in the Sec- 
ondary School. Feb, 35. 

Bowyer, Helen. Forward to Phonetics! 
May, 47. 

Bradford, Leland P. Group Forces 
Affect Learning. Oct, 21. 

Brameld, Theodore. The Coming 
Breakthrough in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Oct, 5. 

. The proposals of Dr. Conant. 
April, 15. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Questioning Sci- 
ence. Mar, 38. 

Brownell, William A. Instruction in 
Lower-Grade Arithmetic in Eng- 
land, Scotland—and the U.S. Sept, 
36. 


California Journal of Elementary Ed- 
ucation. What Goes on in the 
School Library. Jan, 32. 

Campbell, Roald F. Financing Public 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ““New Educa- 
tional Materials.”’ 


[] The Ronald Press Books 


[] Prakken Publication 
Books 


1 would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Address 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Education in the Decade Ahead. 
Oct, 1. 

Campion, Howard A. The Role of the 
Junior College in Higher Educa- 
tion. Nov, 20. 

Carlsen, G. Robert. Conflicting As- 
sumptions in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Dec, 50. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Quarterly. Graduate Education in 
the United States. Jan, 42. 

Carroll, John B. Foreign Languages 
for Children. Oct, 35. 

Caswell, Hollis L. The Nature of 
Good Teaching. Mar, 1. 

Chamberlin, Hope. Continental Class- 
room. Jan, 19. 

Chambers, M. M. Higher Education 
Is a Public Obligation. Nov, 38. 
Chase, W. Linwood. Terminal Educa- 

tion. Mar, 25. 

Coard, Robert L. My Museum of 
Morbid English. Sept, 32. 

Conant, James B. Development of 
Talent in Europe and the United 
States. Sept, 16. 

Recommendations for the 
Junior-High School. Dec, 5. 

Corey, Arthur F, Issues and Trends in 
Public School Finance. Feb, 11. 

Crandall, Lars G.- Word Frequency 
Applied to Stenography. Feb, 46. 

Crosby, Otis A. Guesses Don’t Pay 
Off in School Elections. May, 16. 

Cureton, Edward E. The Rearrange- 
ment Test. Sept, 34. 


Dale, Edgar. Good Reasons for Doing 
Nothing. April, 32. 

Dean, Stuart E. A Study of Promo- 
tion Policy. Mar, 32. 

Dugan, Willis E. The Impact of 
N.D.E.A. on Counselor Preparation. 
Dec, 39. 

Dunlap, Robert L. Teaching Anthro- 
pology in High School. April, 52. 


Educational Policies Commission. Im- 
portant Issues in Elementary Edu- 
cation. Dec, 35. 

Eggertsen, Claude. International Ed- 
ucation and Teacher Training. Nov, 
50. 


Eisenstadt, Arthur A. Spare the Rod 
and Spoil/Save the Child? April, 
35. 

Engle, Shirley H. Decision Making: 
The Heart of Social-Studies In- 
struction. Feb, 48. 

Eurich, Alvin C. New Strategy for 
American Schools. Nov, 1. 

Evans, Rupert N. Curriculum Bene- 
fits from Industrial Arts. Feb, 29. 


Falls, Gregory A. High-School Dra- 
matics. Jan, 38. 

Ferguson, Donald G. Review of Lit- 
erature on the Slow Learner. May, 
40. 

Finn, James D., and Elinor Richard- 
son. The New Technology. April, 
24, 

Firth, Gerald R. Teachers Must Dis- 
cipline Their Professional Col-’ 
leagues. Jan, 26. 

Fossett, Katherine. Guidance _Insti- 
tutes—N.D.E.A. Feb, 51. 

Fradier, Georges. New Schools for 
Africa, May, 10. 

French, William Marshall. Seven Ad- 
ditional Battles for Public Schools. 
Jan, 1. 

Frisbie, Kenneth M. Let’s Give the 
Teacher’s Child a Break. May, 37. 

Fritz, John. Educational Technology— 
Boon: or Bane? Mar, 8. 


Gable, Martha A. Educational TV— 
Catastrophe or Opportunity? Oct, 
14, 

Garber, Lee O. Marriage “No Cause” 
for Barring High-School Students. 
Nov, 32. 

Gardner, John W. From High School 
to Job. April, 1. 

Goldman, Nathan. School Vandalism. 
Dec, 1. 

Gordon, Walton M. Hawaiian Public 
Schools. Oct, 9. 

Grambs, Jean D. Understanding In- 
tergroup Relations. Mar, 48. 

Gray, William S. Looking Ahead in 
Reading. Feb, 26. 

Griffith, Francis. Another Look at the 
Conant Report. Jan, 16. 

Griffith, Llewellyn O. The Human 
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Comedy and Education. Oct, 29. 
Graham, Grace. Sociodrama as a 


Teaching Technique. Mar, 44. 


Haag, Carl, and Daniel Sayles and 
Donald Smith. Certificate Require- 
ments for Reading Specialists. Mar, 
47. 

Hach, Clarence W. A Sequential Pro- 
gram in Composition. Feb, 42. 
Harmer, Earl W. Le Mort de Core? 

Feb, 40. 

Harris, Raymond P. Those Maligned 
Education Courses. April, 8. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Adolescence 
and the Postponement of Adult- 
hood. Sept, 26. 

Hermanowicz, Henry J. Problem 
Solving as a Teaching Method. 
May, 25. 

High, James. Latin-American Life: A 
Proposal for Junior-High and 
Senior-High Schools. Sept, 40. 

Hill, Frederick W. Responsibilities of 
the School Business Administrator. 
Dec, 24. 

Hill, Wilhelmina. Emphases in Ele- 
mentary Social Studies. Oct, 41. 
Hite, Herbert. Educators: Still the 

No. 1 Target. Dec, 27. 

Holton, James S., and Gustave Math- 
ieu. How. to Use the Language 
Lab. Jan, 14. 

Hurd, Paul DeH., and Philip G. 
Johnson. Problems and Issues in 
Science Education. Sept, 11. 


Jenkins, Gladys Gardner. What Price 
Pressures? Jan, 8. 

Johnson, Burt, and Stanley A. Aber- 
crombie. A Safe Environment for 
Learning. Jan, 40. 

Johnson, Philip G., and Paul DeH. 
Hurd. Problems and Issues in Sci- 
ence Education. Sept, 11. 


Kaiser, George M. A Direct Line to 
Johnny’s School. May, 34. 

Kandel, I. L. Revival of American 
Education. Sept, 5. 

Kays, Elizabeth F., and Mariann Mar- 
shall and Bernard J. Negronida. 
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Beware the Foreign-Language Band 
Wagon. April, 41. 

Keliher, Alice V. Do We Push Chil- 
dren? Feb, 15. 

Kerlinger, Fred N. Implications of the 
Permissiveness Doctrine in Amer- 
ican Education. Nov, 41. 

Koerner, James D. The Tragedy of 
the Conant Report. Mar, 4. 

Kvaraceus, William C. Tomorrow’s 
Youth and Tomorrow’s Citizens. 
Oct. iT. 


Lambert, Harold. Publishing Your 
Book. Feb, 38. 

Lambert, Philip. Team Teaching for 
the Elementary School. Feb, 5. 
Lang, Arch. Skeptical Critics—Pos- 

sible Allies? Sept, 23. 

Larrabee, Harold A. William James’ 
Impact on American Education, 
May, 22. 

Lee, J. Murray. Elementary Educa- 
tion: 1985. Oct, 26. 

Lieberman, Myron. Considerations 
Favoring National Certification of 
Teachers. Nov, 16. 

Long, Jan W. For the Gifted Stu- 
dent. Oct, 13. 

Lounsbury, John H. How the Junior- 
High School Came to Be. Mar, 13. 


Maes, Wayne R. Why Educate the 
Mentally Handicapped? Jan, 35. 

Margolis, Joseph. Juvenile Delin- 
quents—The Later-Day Knights. 
Sept, 1. 

Marshall, Mariann, and Elizabeth F. 
Kays and Bernard J. Negronida. 
Beware the Foreign-Language Band 
Wagon. April, 41. 

Mathieu, Gustave, and James S. Hol- 
ton. How to Use the Language 
Lab. Jan, 14. 

McGrath, Earl J. Let’s Free Liberal- 
Arts Teaching. Sept, 29. 

McKibben, Margaret J. New Devel- 
opments in Secondary-School Sci- 
ence. Mar, 34. 

McNamara, Patrick. Why Federal 
Money for Teachers’ Salaries? 
April, 5. 

Menacker, Julius. Inter-Departmental 
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Team Teaching in the High School. 
May, 8. 

Mead, Margaret. Are We Squeezing 
Out yen, center Nov, 5. 

Mitchell, Jerry B. Merit Rating: Past, 
Present, and Perhaps. April, 12. 

Mollenkopf, William G. Time Limits 
and the Behavior of Test Takers. 
Oct, 38. 

Morse, Arthur D. Open Minds and 
Flexible Schools. Dec, 10. 

Murfin, Mark. Forty Years of Change 
in the Elementary School. May, 28. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. What Should Schools Accom- 
plish in English Teaching? Dec, 47. 

National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. Class Size in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Feb, 20. 

The Financial Rewards of 
Teaching. Oct, 32. 

- . Facts and Figures. May, 43. 

The Nation’s Schools. Should Schools 
Teach “Aboyt” Religion? Dec, 30. 

— . Vandalism. April, 22. 

Negronida, Bernard J., and Mariann 
Marshall and Elizabeth F. Kays. 
Beware the Foreign-Language Band 
Wagon. April, 41. 


O’Connor, Patricia. Teaching Modern 
Foreign Languages without a Book. 
Sept, 48. 

Ojemann, Ralph H. Watch Out for 
the Pendulum Swing. Dec, 21. 
Overview. Language Labs: An Agon- 

izing Reappraisal. Jan, 11. 

———. Quo Vadis? Dec, 42. 

. Reader Aides for English 
Teachers. Nov, 46. 


Patterson, Franklin, and Kimball 
Wiles. Program of the High School 
We Need. Nov, 12. 

Pooley, Robert C. Dare Schools Set 
a Standard in English Usage? Oct, 
45. 

Popham, James W., and Lloyd Scott 
Standlee. Out-of-School Activities 
and Teacher Competence. Feb, 32. 

Proff, Fred C. The Use of Appraisal 


Data by Guidance and Personnel 
Workers. Oct, 48. 

Punke, Harold H. Inherent Human 
Worth: Fact or Myth. Jan, 22. 


Raubinger, Frederick. Education as a 
Mode of Association. Dec, 18. 

Richardson, Elinor, and James D. 
Finn. The New Technology. April, 
24. 

Robinson, Donald W. Who Is a Good 
Teacher? April, 19. 

russell, David H. Reading Research 
that Makes a Difference. April, 28. 


Salario, Morris. The Mentally Handi- 
capped Child in High School. Sept, 
45 


Sayles, Daniel, and Carl Haag and 
Donald Smith. Certificate Require- 
ments for Reading Specialists. Mar, 
47. 

School Management. An Interview 
with the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion. Mar, 16. 

. How Much Does College 
Really Cost? Sept, 8. 

Seyfert, Warren C. Do Colleges De- 
termine What the High Schools 
Teach? Nov, 28. 

Shane, Harold G. Elementary Schools 
during the Fabulous Fifties. Sept, 
19. 

Skapski Mary King. Ungraded Pri- 
mary Reading Program. Jan, 45. 
Spache, George D. Diagnosis of Read- 
ing Problems in the Classroom. 

Nov, 47. 

Smith, Donald, and Carl Haag and 
Daniel Sayles. Certificate Require- 
ments for Reading Specialists. Mar, 
47. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Levels of Dis- 
cussion in Reading. Sept, 42. 

Snider, Robert C. Teaching Machines. 
May, 13. 

Standlee, Lloyd Scott, and James W. 
Popham. Out-of-School Activities 
and Teacher Competence. Feb, 32. : 

Stendler, Celia B. Grouping Practices. 
Mar, 20. 


Stauffer, Russell G. Individualized 
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and Group-Type Reading Instruc- 
tion. Dec, 44. 

Stolurow, Lawrence M. Teaching 
Machines and Special Education. 
Dec, 14. 

Strom, Ingrid M. Research in Teach- 
ing Grammar and Usage. Jan, 50. 


Tonne, Herbert A. The Changing 
Business Program in the High 
School. April, 47. 

Trow, William Clark. Role Functions 
of the Teacher. Nov, 34. 

U.S. Office of Education. Scholastic 
Ghostwriting. Jan, 5. 

U.S. Office of Education, School Ad- 
ministration Branch. Public Schools 
in the Decade Ahead. May, 1. 


Wann, Kenneth D. Children Want to 
Know. Dec, 32. 

Waterman, Blanche V. How Ade- 
quate Are Our Minimum Salaries? 
Mar, 51. 

Wattenberg, William W. 
Health and Illness. Nov. 9. 

Wellington, C. Burleigh, and Jean 
Wellington. Recommendation 21. 


Feb, 18. 

Wellington, Jean, and C. Burleigh 
Wellington. Recommendation 21. 
Feb, 18. 

Welch, Ronald C. Using Units of 
Work in Mathematics. Nov, 44. 
Whitaker, Walter L. Why Not In- 
dividualize Arithmetic? April, 44. 
White, Robert W. The Dangers of 

Social Adjustment. Mar, 28. 


Mental 


Wiles, Kimball, and Franklin Patter- 


son. Program of the High School 
We Need. Nov, 12. 

Wilson, G. Alvin. Tax-Favored An- 
nuities for Public-School Employes. 
Nov, 26. 

Wilson, Leland L. 
Standards in Chemistry. Jan, 48. 

Wriston, Henry M. The Futility of 
Accrediting. Cct, 24. 


Teachers College 


Zeldner, 


tronics. 


Max. Languages by Elec- 
Nov, 23. 


Just Published! 


EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE 


Improving the High 
School Curriculum 


ALBERT R. KITZHABER, Dart- 
mouth College; ROBERT M. Gor- 
RELL, University of Nevada, and 
PAUL ROBERTS, San Jose State 
College 


This challenging book offers explicit 
recommendations, subject by subject, 
for improving what is taught to 
college-bound students. It assesses the 
content of courses, the quality of 
textbooks, the preparation of teachers, 
and the educational philosophies in- 
fluencing the high school curriculum. 


Based on the findings of fifty college 
professors of the liberal arts and sci- 
ences who studied the Portland, Oregon, 
high school system from the standpoint 
of their subject-matter specialties, this 
analysis of what the typical high school 
teaches will be invaluable to college 
faculty members, high school teachers 
and administrators, and parents. 1961. 
224 pp. $3.50 


Other important Ronald books— 


The Creative Individual—A Study of 
ew Perspectives in American Edu- 
eation. Peet. $4.5 


Teacher Education in the United States. 
Stiles, Barr, Douglass, and Mills. 

$6.75 

Television and Our Schools. Tarbet. 

$5.00 


Social Studies in Secondary Schools: 
Curriculum and Methods. Fraser and 
West. $6.50 


The Teaching of High School — 
Hook 


Guidebook for High School a 
Hansford $5. 
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BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


Modern 
School Shop 
Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 ee 
2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“‘Machine Drafting Data,’’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each, 51 or more copies. bd 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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